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OTTAWA AND BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


_ WitH the approach of the Ottawa Conference, and the full know- 
_ Iedge that, as soon as it is over, foreign Governments will be 
/ tripping over one another in eagerness to obtain the most 
_ favourable terms possible for trade with this country, it is difficult 
_ to exaggerate the importance of appreciating the issues at stake in 
| their true perspective, and of gauging accurately the most advan- 
_ tageous relationship in commerce between Britain’s kinsmen of the 
' Dominions and Colonies and her friends of long standing overseas. 

_ While Ottawa is full of far-reaching possibilities and hopes for the 
- future, it is not without a host of dangerous pitfalls, and this great 
_ British Imperial gathering can only be turned to the best account 
if the questions at issue are, after thorough preparation, dealt with 
_ on the broadest possible basis, and realities, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, are taken fully into account. Although the primary 

object of the Conference is to find some means of securing effective 
' €conomic co-operation between the component parts of the 
British Commonwealth, for the individual benefit of each and the 
' common benefit of all, it would be a grave mistake to under- 
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estimate the powerful influence on world trade generally of a 
revival of prosperity in a group of nations comprising a quarter 
of the whole population of the world ; or, conversely, to lose sight 
of the serious reaction on an economic situation, serious enough 
already, of a failure to find a satisfactory basis for British Imperial 
development. But not only in this light is it necessary to view 
Ottawa in its relation to nations with which we trade outside 
the British Commonwealth ; for, whatever arrangements may be 
reached with the Dominions for reciprocal preferences, co-opera- 
tion, rationalisation, and other methods of turning to the best 
account within the Empire the maximum of our Imperial resources, 
the fact remains that it would only be with the greatest difficulty, 
involving high prices and other serious material disadvantages, 
that the ideal of a self-contained economic unit could be realised. 
There are those who so manipulate the Press as to produce attrac- 
tive-looking pictures of a British Imperial Utopia, which they 

‘ have designed for the gratification of their readers and the benefit 
of their circulations ; but the trumpetings of newspaper-mongers 
will neither bamboozle the British Government nor the people of 
this country into the belief that England can afford to ignore her 
foreign trade, or that by so doing they would be furthering British 
economic interests. The tables overleaf show our trade relation- 
ship with foreign European countries, foreign non-European 
countries, and British countries respectively ; and from them it 
is clear that, in present circumstances, much less than one-third 
of our imports come from within the Empire, while less than half 
our exports go to Empire countries. 

Although, with a view to the future, our trade within the 
Empire is of primary importance to us, we cannot depend entirely 
on Empire products, many of which come thousands of miles 
across the sea; and as Dominion industries develop, these 
markets will undergo considerable change not necessarily to our 
advantage. We must, therefore, supplement our Empire imports 
by certain foreign imports, and extend our foreign export markets, 
giving preferential terms on a reciprocal basis to those with whom 
it is in our interests to improve our trading relations, and the 
Dominions must be in a position to do likewise. We cannot 
afford to ignore foreign markets such as Argentina, with her vast 
British capital investments,—whose best customer we are—or 
Scandinavia, which, as the result of recent developments, may 
easily become a very profitable economic bloc for our export 
trade. 

In this article I propose, therefore, to take these two examples 
of the importance of our foreign trade, and endeavour to show the 
necessity of fitting them into our overseas trade system on 

' The figures are taken from the Economist. 
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TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(000’s omitted) 


British Exports to 


£ 

34,235 
12,634 
1,992 
4,747 
22,581 
11,967 
54,133 
7,949 
65,490 
52.473 
38,257 
54,746 
12,640 
4,620 
19,491 
15,089 
3,390 
1,000 
6,403 
2,202 2,197 
2,037 4,726 


1,165 657 


rope : 
Other European 
countries . 74 2,443 


Total —._ [320,065 |466,386 |433,860 |384,554 |195,138 |235,501 |203,225 |146,153 


* Including dependencies. 


favourable terms after the needs of our trade with the Dominions 
and Colonies have been adequately met. But the fact that I have 
chosen these two particular examples should by no means be 
taken as an indication that all others should be left out. As soon 
as satisfactory arrangements have been made at Ottawa for 
reorganising the Empire so as to make the most of its economic 
capacity in all directions, each foreign nation should be considered 
on its merits and offered terms for negotiation. If this question 
of suitably blending our foreign trade relations with our develop- 
ment scheme within the Empire can be settled satisfactorily, so 
as to give a stimulus both to inter-Imperial trade and to inter- 
national trade at the same time, the one would react favourably 
on the other and an important step will have been taken towards 
the improvement of world economic conditions. But if, on the 
other hand, Ottawa leads to an all-British economic policy of 
isolation on narrow, self-contained Imperial lines, ignoring the 
foreign trade of Great Britain and her Dominions, there will be 
a grave danger that Ottawa may merely drive one more nail into 
TT2 
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TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EUROPE 
(000’s omitted) 


Imports from British Exports to 


See oe ee 


£ 

628 

12,576 

2,426 

2,261 

14,029 

a ° ° 13,630 

United Siates*. 48.803 

Cuba. » 6,8 2,027 

Mexico . ° 690 2,538 

Colombia . 3,241 

Peru ‘ 2,007 

Chile . 9,196 

Brazil . é 13,383 

Uruguay : 3,723 

—— - | 42,485 29,074 
foreign 
countries (non- 

European) .| 9,540 11,854 
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Total + |257,154 |395,537 |306,086 |229,956 |341,800 |169,396 |119,188| 72,401 


* Including dependencies. 


TRADE WITH BRITISH COUNTRIES 
(000’s omitted) 


Irish Free State 45,087] 42,955 
West Africa . 11,386| 8,159 
South Africa . 24,309] 20,242 
77,995 | 64,527 

14,173| 9,127 

55,685 | 46,497 

47,727) 44,899 

46,410| 38,146 

5.327| 5,134 

39,743 | 24,344 


191,516) 358,842) 304,030} 247,663] 195,307] 324,451] 248,345] 170,607 


the coffin of our world economic system. Attractive and inspiring 
as is the ideal of Empire unity, we must see to it that such unity 
is not framed on a narrow basis, intended only for the benefit of 
the British Commonwealth. Such a policy would not be British 
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in the greatest sense of the term. We must rather ensure that 
the system evolved is elastic enough to be turned to substantial 
benefit by trade throughout the world ; for only by such means 
can British trade really benefit in the long run. On Ottawa will 
be focussed the eyes of the greater part of the civilised world, and 
in it will be wrapped up the hopes and fears of nations. When 
decisions of such world-wide importance have to be taken, delegates 
will have to realise that they are morally responsible, not only to 
the people of this country or of the Dominions which they repre- 
sent, but in a very considerable sense to the world in general. 
Ottawa may well be a turning-point in the system of tariff barriers, 
and the principles emanating from the forthcoming Conference of 
British statesmen from all over the world may guide economic 
policies in the direction of world free trade, the ultimate goal to 
which protective tariffs should only be regarded as a stepping- 
stone. It is, therefore, imperative that, at Ottawa and in the 
negotiations which follow, all recognised economic principles and 
theories should be subordinated to clear-sighted objectivity in 
a world sense, just as in this country party politics have been 
subordinated to the fundamental interests of the nation. It is 
only with the development of Empire trade as a part of world 
trade that the component parts of the British Commonwealth 
can hope therefrom to derive substantial and lasting benefit. 
Let us now turn to the two special spheres of commerce to 
which I have already referred. The Argentine Republic, occupy- 
ing as she does a special position in relation to Great Britain for 
which no exact parallel exists outside the Empire, will call for our 
closest and well-deserved attention, when the time comes to engage 
in discussions with foreign Governments on future trade relations. 
Economically, Great Britain and Argentina are complementary 
to one another, and there exists a strong basis of mutual sympathy 
in the fact that neither can enjoy self-sufficiency, and foreign trade 
is vital to the prosperity of both. The need of each country for 
the other as a market is greater at present than ever before, and 
it is due to the growth of these special economic ties that at no 
time has the sympathetic feeling between the two countries been 
more strongly in evidence, or been demonstrated to more practical 
purpose, than it has been since the Prince of Wales opened the 
British Trade Exhibition in Buenos Aires a year ago. In spite 
of the absence of any political or racial bonds, so singularly 
attached economically are the two countries to one another that 
the principle of reciprocity in their mutual dealings should be a 
precious possession on both sides; and, in the words of Lord 
D’Abernon’s Report, ‘ it is to the common and joint interest that 
both should take measures to give practical execution to this 
conception, and avoid taking any measures incompatible with its 
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full development.’ It is, however, inadvisable to pursue this 
matter further without giving some idea of the relative position 
of Argentina in the South American continent. In 1925 Argen- 
tina, with an area of 16 per cent. and a population also of 16 per 
cent. of the whole of South America, transacted exactly half the 
total trade of this great sub-continent, held 43 per cent. of the 
railway mileage (which carried 60 per cent. of the goods and 
57 per cent. of the passengers), possessed 45 per cent. of the 
telephones, 58 per cent. of the motor cars, 60 per cent. in each case 
of the postal and telegraph traffic, held over 72 per cent. of the 
gold, and accounted annually for well over half the printing paper 
consumed in South America. The Argentines can therefore claim 
that, with a much smaller area and population, they represent 
over one-half of South American activity, although they openly 
and gratefully admit that their remarkable progress has been 
largely due to the help of foreign nations, notably Great Britain. 

In the complementary relations constituting Anglo-Argentine 
economic interdependence there are two outstanding features. 
The first is the dependence of Argentina—absolute in the case of 
meat and considerable in the case of her other products—on the 
British consumer and his purchasing power; while the second, 
though less urgent, feature is the British need for Argentine food 
and raw materials, which could only be modified by a revolu- 
tionary development of Empire resources. During the Great War 
this country depended largely on Argentina for her daily bread. 
Australia, with her abundance, was too distant to provide us with 
food, and the same applied in less degree to India ; but Argentina 
was comparatively near at hand, and the speed of transit was 
rapid. Hence, Argentine beef and wheat played an important 
part in winning the war for the Allies. Few of the many hungry 
millions who devoured ‘ Fray Bentos’ with varying degrees of 
satisfaction during the years 1914-18 realised the origin of this 
excellent but much maligned item of diet ; indeed, it was not 
until 1920, when I visited Argentina and beheld the ‘ bully beef’ 
headquarters with my own eyes, that I knew the whereabouts of 
that famous supply depét. The second feature is to be found in 
the investment of British capital in public loans, railways and 
other public services, shipping, land development, banking and 
insurance, freezing plants, cattle-breeding establishments, and 
local manufacturing industries. The amount of British capital 
involved has been estimated at between {500,000,000 and 
£600,000,000, compared with an estimated investment of 
£46,010,000 in Canada, {280,000,000 in the United States, and 
£300,000,000 in Brazil; and this has been going on for over a 
century with substantial profits to British investors. To-day 
there are almost as many miles of British owned and controlled 
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railways in Argentina as there are in Great Britain, carrying over 
£250,000,000 of British capital. Of the great shipping fleet, with 
a total tonnage of some 11,000,000 tons, annually entering 
Argentine ports on the River Plate, nearly one-half is under the 
British flag ; the river services plying on the vast inland water- 
ways and communicating with Uruguay and Paraguay are 
financed by British capital ; and the tramway and subway system 
of Buenos Aires, carrying some 700,000,000 passengers per 
annum, jis 74 per cent. British. Before the war all the foreign 
loans needed by the Argentine Government were floated in 
London, but since the war the United States have absorbed over 
$400,000,000 of Argentine loans, a considerable proportion of 
which has been employed for the purchase of American goods. 
The consequent loss to this country was all the more regrettable 
in view of the fact that a considerable proportion of the loans was 
subscribed by British trust and insurance companies through the 
New York banks. 

In 1928 Great Britain imported Argentine products to the 
value of £76,788,817, which exceeded the value of our imports 
from any other country except the United States, and it may be 
accepted that on the average 40 per cent. of our beef is of Argen- 
tine origin. Also, although we make large purchases of wheat 
from nearer sources of supply, yet in 1928 we obtained 24 per cent. 
of our wheat, 84-7 per cent. of our linseed, 74-6 per cent. of our 
maize, and 22-1 per cent. of our oats from Argentina. In 1930 
Argentina stood fourth on the export list of foreign countries 
with which we trade most, and third on the import list ; but 
there is every year a large excess of British imports over exports 
which calls for some explanation. This excess is to a consider- 
able extent covered by invisible British exports, of which the 
largest item is the interest on British capital. The second invisible 
export lies in the earnings of British shipping, not only in the 
direct trade between the two countries, but also in that part of 
Argentine trade with the rest of the world which is carried in 
British ships. In spite of the large tonnage movement involved 
in Argentine trade, there is no Argentine sea-going shipping, 
and a very high percentage of the tonnage gives employment to 
British labour. It is also important to remember, with regard to 
the meat export trade, that a great many Argentine estancieros 
are British born, and many of the establishments are owned by 
important British companies. The animals, after leaving the 
‘camps,’ pass through a series of processes until the arrival of the 
meat in England, in all of which only British capital intervenes. 
The intermediary companies represented, such as railways, 
freezing plants, banks, insurance and shipping companies, all have 
their headquarters in London, employing a large amount of British 
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labour and at the same time paying income tax to the British 
Government. Indeed, as the estancieros are either British by 
birth or resident in the United Kingdom, most of the profits 
arising out of the businesses connected with the meat trade 
gravitate to this country, the Argentine share being mainly 
confined to small amounts such as local taxation and wages. 
Hence, the adverse trade balance in the case of Argentina is rather 
deceptive at first sight. But there is much room for expansion of 
our export trade to Argentina, and this is fully acknowledged 
by the Argentines themselves. Taken as a whole, they would 
welcome an extension of their purchases from this country, and 
many cattle-breeders and agriculturists have adopted the slogan, 
“Buy from those who buy from us.’ Not only do they realise 
that if the impression that Argentina was not taking enough of 
our goods in return for her vast quantities of meat were allowed 
to grow in this country it might be injurious to their trade, but 
they are fully aware that our new fiscal system will only permit 
favourable trading relations with those foreign nations which 
buy adequately from us. 

It can be said without exaggeration that in few parts of the 
world does there exist a greater feeling of friendship towards the 
British nation than in Argentina. The British stamp on an 
article has always been accepted as a guarantee of quality, and 
British goods do actually merit confidence and preference. But 
the Economic Mission under Lord D’Abernon, as well as other 
economists who have recently visited Argentina, have been almost 
unanimous in their surprise at the small interest displayed by 
British industry. If the balance of trade has not been as it 
should be it has not been the fault of the Argentines, who have 
demanded British goods for preference, but have had to choose 
those of other origin when British goods were unobtainable. It 
is a well-known fact that in many cases manufacturers have 
refused to consider the introduction of modifications desired by 
their clients, and that representatives of important British firms 
in Argentina have even travelled to England in an unsuccessful 
attempt to arrange personally for alterations. The impression 
created is that this country is not interested in supplying Argen- 
tine requirements ; but the extent to which goods from elsewhere 
have been purchased has been due, not to a matter of preference, 
nor of price in many cases, but simply to the fact that British 
goods have not been obtainable or have been inaccessible to the 
consumer. Yet the Argentines are convinced that an efficient 
organisation for the sale of British products, with proper means of 
advertising, could lead to a large demand for our goods in all 
parts of the country, and this view is strongly supported by the 
Report of Lord D’Abernon’s Economic Mission. 
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Although there has been a slow improvement in recent years, 
there is still a good deal too much of the ‘ take it or leave it’ 
attitude—an attitude which has got to disappear completely if 
Britain is going to have any chance whatever of rebuilding her 
export trade. Among the principal criticisms of British com- 
mercial practice are our apparent incapacity to accommodate 
ourselves to local circumstances: we are reproached with inadapt- 
ability and with persistent adherence to what Britain thinks good 
to the exclusion of what the Argentine wants. Typical examples 
of this are the motor trade, agricultural machinery, and road- 
making plant. In the first half of 1929 Argentina imported 51,067 
motor vehicles valued at well over £5,000,000, while her require- 
ments of agricultural machinery were on the same scale. Our 
failure to capture even a small proportion of these trades may be 
attributed to inability to produce on a sufficiently large scale, 
insufficient finance, high prices, unsuitability to Argentine needs, 
and defective salesmanship (including inadequacy of advertise- 
ments, service, showrooms and ranges of choice) ; and it is further 
contended with reason that British traders are notably behind 
their competitors, because they fail to lay out enough capital or 
to prepare the ground for future sales unless immediate results 
are dangling before their eyes. We grumble, and take no steps 
to correct what is unsatisfactory.. Meanwhile, the cable rates 
between London and Buenos Aires remain 20 to 30 per cent. 
higher than between New York and the Argentine capital ; it is 
still cheaper to telephone to Argentina from Paris or Berlin than 
it is from London ; our mail steamship services are a few knots 
slower than the latest Italian and German ships; and the cost 
of shipping merchandise from the Continent is in many cases a 
good deal cheaper than from British ports. 

While in 1913 about one-third of the total imports into 
Argentina came from this country and less than one-sixth from 
the United States, in 1929 the proportion of imports from Great 
Britain had dropped to a little over one-sixth, and the United 
States percentage had almost doubled. The actual total of 
Argentine imports had greatly increased. But while imports 
from this country had remained almost stationary, those from the 
United States had almost trebled, and North America was pushing 
us out of the South American market. Between the two sub- 
continents there is no sentiment which can be held responsible for 
this. It was the direct result of British apathy, the rather 
belated realisation of which led to the Exhibition of last year. 
On the understanding that the object of the Exhibition was to 
provide a starting-point for sustained effort rather than a medium 
of immediate sales, results have been significant, as shown by 
the following examples given by a correspondent in The Times. 
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Cutlery manufacturers who sent out show-cases unaccompanied 
by a salesman, and containing cutlery much of which was of a 
size not commonly used in Argentina, could scarcely expect to do 
much business ; but a well-known motor firm sent out one of its 
partners, who remained throughout the six weeks of the Exhibi- 
tion, registered an Argentine company, and took permanent 
premises in Buenos Aires. It would be surprising if this latter 
firm has not laid the foundations of a very profitable business. 
Although British motor cars (other than lorries) were almost 
unknown in Argentina before the Exhibition, and although 
Argentine imports of cars have for the time almost ceased, this 
firm has already shipped out 100 cars and confidently expects to 
capture for Great Britain a substantial share of the motor car 
trade as soon as the Argentines are again ready to buy. As 
Argentina imported 65,000 cars from the United States in 1929, 
the money spent by this firm has been well invested and the work 
devoted to this object well worth while. Possibly the outlay 
necessary for this method of advance is beyond the means of 
many individual firms, but there is reason to believe that by 
means of combined action the difficulties of overcoming such costs 
as those of preliminary study, propaganda, sales organisations, 
‘carrying of stocks, provision of service, granting of credits, etc., 
could be overcome. Lord D’Abernon’s Mission was certainly of 
this opinion, and forms of combined selling have actually been 
tested by British traders in a small number of trades with con- 
spicuous success. In any case, the Argentine market provides a 
potential source of wealth to British manufacturers and merchants 
if they choose to make the best use of it, and the general atmo- 
sphere has never been more favourable to British manufacturers 
than it is to-day. The Argentines want our goods in preference 
to others, and, being fully conscious that we are their best 
customer, they fear lest insufficient purchases on their side will 
affect them under a régime of increased Imperial Preference ; 
yet they feel that the British manufacturer is not ‘ pulling his 
weight ’ in the combined effort to establish an increased trade 
between the two countries. Surely a situation such as I have 
described, together with the fact that the trade in Argentine beef 
cannot for technical reasons be diverted into Empire channels, is 
sufficient to validate the long-established claims of Argentina to 
a trading position next door to our Dominions and Colonies. 


The significance of the Scandinavian markets from the point 
of view of British trade lies chiefly in their proximity, the vast 
quantity of timber and wood products, dairy produce and other 
foodstuffs of everyday use which they supply to us, and the con- 
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stant demand of these countries for coal, iron and steel, machinery 
and textiles which we supply to them, and can continue to supply 
in increasing quantities; for in this direction there is a most 
favourable opportunity for the expansion of our export trade. 
Sweden, at present the most prosperous country in Europe, if not 
in the world, sends about 25 per cent. of her total exports to this 
country, and used to buy over go per cent. of her coal from 
England until the Poles adopted their system of underselling at 
a loss in the Baltic. As, however, our purchases of Russian 
timber have hit the Swedes in much the same way as their pur- 
chases of Polish coal have hit us, there seems to be good reason 
for an arrangement whereby Swedish timber would receive 
preference on the British market in return for a preferential 
treatment of British coal on the Swedish market. If this country 
could regain her pre-war position in regard to coal on the Swedish 
market, Sweden would buy another 3,000,000 tons from us 
annually, giving employment to some 15,000 miners. But, as 
Great Britain also purchases great quantities of timber and wood 
products from Finland and Norway, any reciprocal arrangement 
with Sweden would have to be extended in some form to these 
countries as well. Nearly half of Finland’s wood products come 
to British ports, while in 1927 85 per cent. by weight of our pulp 
imports came from Norway, Sweden and Finland, in contrast to 
9 per cent. from Canada. The answer to the contention that 
we should direct our timber trade into Empire channels is 
briefly this. In all the forests of the Empire, except those of 
Canada and Newfoundland, hard woods predominate; and, 
although Canada possesses about one-sixth of the soft-wood 
supplies of the world, the heavy demand of the neighbouring 
market in the United States compels Great Britain and other 
countries of the Empire to rely on foreign imports as far as soft- 
wood timber is concerned. Also, Baltic timber, owing to the 
long-established method by which it is shipped, arrives so marked 
as to enable buyers to purchase on specification, and meets the 
exact demands of the British market, whereas Canadian timber, 
cut largely for the American market, differs in size from the 
British standards, is of less suitable quality, and is neither so 
accurately cut nor so carefully finished and graded owing to the 
speed of output in the Canadian lumber industry. Moreover, 
if British imports of soft-wood timber were diverted into Canadian 
channels, any benefit accruing to Canada would be neutralised by 
the appearance of Scandinavian competitors in the American 
market ; and it is fully realised by the leaders of the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada that their true interests lie in the ab- 
sorption by Britain of as large a volume of Scandinavian timber 
products as possible, thereby keeping them off. the American 
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market. Hence, everything points to an increased purchase of 
British commodities by the timber-producing countries in return 
for consolidation of their timber trade with this country, and 
to the continued concentration of Canada on the neighbouring 
market in the United States. Norway is among the very few 
countries with which our trade balance is favourable, and, although 
the whole Norwegian market is not large, the per capita consump- 
tion of British goods is remarkably high, even excluding the repair 
of Norwegian ships in British yards, the purchase of second-hand 
vessels, or payments made for bunker coal. Trade relations with 
Norway have always been satisfactory, but now that both 
countries are off the gold standard, while some of our com- 
petitors remain on it, there are even further opportunities of 
improving our position in a country where, other things being 
equal, British goods are preferred. Our trade relations with 
Denmark, on the other hand, cannot be called satisfactory, with 
imports in 1930 at £54,118,000 as against exports valued at 
£10,249,000, but recent tariffs imposed by other countries have 
gone far to strengthen the position of those who are now insisting 
that Danish purchases in England should be increased. First, 
there was the 15 per cent. French compensating exchange tax, 
which virtually closed the French market to Danish goods. 
Inasmuch as about 4 per cent. of Danish imports originate in 
France, while only 14 per cent. of Danish exports go to France, 
this left the Danish Government in a very strong position to 
retaliate, which was done promptly and without hesitation. 
Between the middle of October and the end of last year the 
Danish market for French wines, spirits and liqueurs was entirely 
closed, and after January 1, 1932, French exporters were allowed 
to ship only 50 per cent. of their 1930 quantities to Denmark. 
But, as the decree was so worded as to include only products of 
the grape, whisky escaped to the advantage of British exporters. 
Then, when the German tariff decree was passed, as a result of 
which Danish butter was practically excluded from the German 
market, an influential body of opinion wanted the trade treaty 
with Germany denounced ; and the Government was urged to 
prepare a discriminatory tariff which would penalise German 
exports, but which would not interfere with British exports to 
Denmark. Many individuals and semi-official bodies are now 
diverting to this country such purchases as they might have 
made in Germany. The Danish Government, as well as Danish 
business men, are anxious to see the trade balance rectified, and, 
in view of the British policy of Empire Preference, such bodies 
as the Danish Import Union in Copenhagen have been formed 
with the express purpose of encouraging the consumption of 
British goods. Although Denmark will undoubtedly have a 
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strong competitor in New Zealand butter and other Empire 
produce, her proximity to the home of ‘ bacon and eggs’ will 
always stand to her advantage, provided that her people can 
make a sufficient increase in their purchases of British goods. 

Generally speaking, the introduction of British tariffs has 
aroused in the Scandinavian countries (which include Finland) a 
strong wish to ‘ Buy British,’ and a keen desire to level up as 
much as possible trade balances with this country, with a view to 
preferential trading relations on a reciprocal basis after the 
Ottawa Conference ; and, as this turn of events is partly due toa 
genuine desire of the northern countries to draw closer to Great 
Britain, and partly to hardship arising out of Germany’s attitude 
to certain of her commercial obligations, this country now has a 
great opportunity of capturing some valuable markets hitherto 
neglected. As in the case of Denmark, the new situation, 
favourable to British trade, has received an important stimulus 
in Finland owing to the German Government’s decision to raise 
the import duty on butter, while Norway and Sweden have other 
economic grievances against Germany. In Finland the fact 
that the increased duty was to include 5000 tons for which last 
year’s German-Finnish Trade Agreement guaranteed an unalter- 
able duty caused widespread indignation, especially among the 
Agrarians, who are the most influential bourgeois party in the 
country and would have been the chief sufferers; and this has 
now resulted in a general movement to buy all classes of goods 
from Great Britain, including even the purchases of small indi- 
vidual traders in the towns. As Finnish imports from Germany 
amount to about £7,000,000 sterling, including about half Fin- 
land’s total imports of metal goods and machinery, as well as a 
large part of her textiles, and as the other Scandinavian countries 
together buy from Germany nearly ten times as much, it is easy 
to realise how important even a proportion of this trade would be 
to this country. 

Although the total import and export figures usually quoted 
show that we buy from such countries as Finland and Denmark 
much more than they buy from us, the position is in some cases 
actually reversed when the total values per head of the popula- 
tions are compared. In 1930 our imports from Finland were 
valued at £12,634,000, as against {2,414,000 of British exports to 
Finland ; yet the Finns imported British goods last year to the 
extent of 12s. 9d. per head of the population, whereas we in this 
country only spent 4s. 4d. per head on Finnish imports. Never- 
theless, both Finland and Denmark are at present busy arranging 
British Trade Exhibitions at Helsingfors and Copenhagen respec- 
tively, with the object of increasing their British imports, and it 
is to be hoped that British manufacturers will apply the lessons 
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learnt at Buenos Aires, realising that there is a vast difference 
between an exhibition and a trade fair. But, if we are now going 
to make up for lost opportunities in the past, our manufacturers 
and merchants must meet the people of the Scandinavian countries 
half-way. They must be ready to provide exactly the type of 
goods needed in each of these particular countries, and cease 
trying to persuade customers that what they have in stock is 
more suitable. They must also greatly increase the number and 
suitability of their representatives, while the heads of firms must 
visit the countries concerned in order to carry out personally the 
preliminary study which is essential. Hitherto German com- 
mercial representatives have been much more numerous and 
energetic than their British colleagues, and German firms have 
been ready to supply every demand, even to the smallest details, 
at the shortest notice. Yet the people of these countries prefer 
British goods, if they can obtain what they want at a reasonable 
price. At present these northern markets are ours for the 
asking, if our manufacturers will only adopt the methods of trade 
practised by every other nation. 

Owing to the nature of our trade with the various Scandi- 
navian countries, and the mutual arrangements which may be 
necessary in order to frame a series of trade agreements satis- 
factory to all, it is quite possible that Scandinavia may become 
an important economic bloc as far as our export trade is concerned. 
In any case, these are markets which we cannot afford to ignore. 
Norway actually bought from us last year more than we bought 
from her ; our total trade with Denmark is greater than that with 
New Zealand and almost as large as that with Canada ; our trade 
with Finland, one of the very few countries which can show to-day 
an increasing surplus of exports over imports, is nearly as extensive 
as that with China, Japan or Brazil, and greater than that with 
Chile ; and our Swedish trade almost equals that with South 
Africa. But when the Scandinavian countries are taken together, 
it is surprising to see that our trade with them is little short of 
that with the United States, and surpasses that with British 
India, which heads the Dominion list. In these circumstances it 
is difficult to overestimate the value of good trading relations 
with a group of progressive countries so near home, with similar 
interests in the Baltic, especially as there are no disturbing 
factors. With the English language well known in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and a great deal of mutual understanding, there 
is every reason why we should join hands with these northern 
peoples in an honest deal to our mutual advantage, when once we 
have agreed with the Dominions and Colonies as to the framework 
of our future Imperial trade policy. As in Argentina, so in 
Scandinavia there are extensive markets of considerable value 
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waiting for the attention of British enterprise and offering sub- 
stantial contributions to the rectification of our balance of trade; 
and efforts to put these markets to the best use by means of 
reciprocal trade agreements with the Governments concerned, 
adaptable to the Ottawa decisions, can only be regarded as in 
the true interests of Empire and world trade. 

Although the construction of a satisfactory framework for 
reciprocal trade within the Empire will call for the adherence to 
certain fairly rigid principles both on our side and that of the 
Dominions, the foreign trade factor will necessitate some degree 
of elasticity in their application. For foreign trade relations no 
hard-and-fast rules can be laid down. Each case should be dealt 
with on its merits, in close consultation with the Dominion 
Governments immediately concerned in particular lines of com- 
merce, foreign preferences being given on a reciprocal basis where 
foreign goods do not clash with Empire products, and varying, 
where competition does exist, according to the nature and degree 
of competition. Where factors of proximity, convenience, or 
suitability intervene, use could be made of the reciprocal principle 
with the Dominion concerned. Thus special provisions could 
cover cases where foreign imports from neighbouring countries 
clash with Empire products of a similar nature though less 
suitable to the importer. As, for example, the United States 
provides the nearest and most suitable market for Canadian 
timber, while Great Britain occupies a similar position with 
regard to Scandinavian timber, there seems no reason why there 
should not be a working arrangement setting the one off against 
the other. Similarly, as India, the largest Empire producer of 
raw cotton, exports chiefly to Japan a quality suitable for use in 
the Japanese mills, though unsuitable for the mills of Lancashire, 
Great Britain, the largest Empire consumer of raw cotton, is 
practically dependent on the United States for the supply of the 
raw material for the medium and coarser qualities of cotton 
fabrics. Hence it would be useless to use Imperial Preference 
for the purpose of stimulating the production of cotton within 
the Empire; for, with the bulk of our cotton imports coming 
from a foreign country, the duty imposed would certainly lead 
to a rise in price almost equal to the amount of the duty, as the 
supply of untaxed Empire cotton would be insufficiently com- 
petitive to force the American producers to cut prices in an effort 
to retain the market. Then there is the case of Australia, which 
inports from the United States certain classes of goods which are 
not features of British industry, such as special types of agri- 
cultural machinery suitable for the conditions found both in 
Australia and in America but in few other parts of the world. 
In many ways the demands of Australia are more akin to those 
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of the American market than those of the British market, and it is 
useless to ask the Australians to give preference to types of goods 
which they do not want, the solution lying rather in the develop- 
ment of Dominion industries. Such are a few of the numerous 
cases of varying complexity that will call for the closest attention 
of delegates to Ottawa and of Ministers later on. 

Although His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
have rightly refused to discuss trade terms with any foreign 
Government before the Ottawa Conference, and it is presumed 
that His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions are following 
similar courses, there might be wisdom in opening such conversa- 
tions as soon as the main Ottawa principles have been agreed, 
and before any detailed arrangements are made, thereby providing 
a better opportunity for dovetailing Imperial and foreign arrange- 
ments into one another. The adjustment of foreign trade relations 
to the framework of an Empire scheme will call for the utmost 
ingenuity on the part of all concerned, and it will probably 
involve the drafting of a complete new set of trade treaties in 
which the future of the most-favoured-nation clause will be at 
stake. But, whatever means may be used to reconcile foreign 
trade interests to Imperial unity, it is hoped that a desire for 
simplicity and a determination to work for the benefit of world 
trade in general will dominate the deliberations. The world looks 
to Britain. Let the British nations show what they can do to 
help the world (including themselves) in its distress. 


E. W. PoLtson NEWMAN. 





FRANCE AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


THE last general election in Great Britain revealed that an over- 
whelming majority of the population did not want a Labour 
Government. The recent Presidential elections, as well as the 
elections to the Prussian Diet, in Germany show that roughly 
one half of the voters did not want Hitler or Communism, and 
that the other half did not want the continuation of the present 
régime. Finally, the French elections have just proved that the 
majority of the country did not want M. Tardieu and the coalition 
represented by him. What did they want ? It is significant that 
in all three countries the poll was exceptionally heavy (at the 
second ballot also, both in Germany and France), so that the 
voters were obviously taking their civic duties seriously and were 
fully aware of the importance of their decisions. 

The dramatic character of the circumstances that brought about 
the last general election in this country made even those who do 
not normally take an interest in politics realise the significance of 
the issue at stake. And the result was the confirmation of a new 
departure in the country’s political life—namely, the National 
Government. Again, the issue of the German Presidential elec- 
tions was not, who was to be supreme head of the State, but 
whether the State was to survive at all in its present form. The 
struggle for power was continued in the Prussian elections and 
it still goes on. But what was the issue in France? There was 
none, and that is the first of the many peculiar things about this 
election. It simply took place owing to the efflux of time. The 
extremists of the Right and of the Left are quite insignificant in 
France, and therefore there was no cause to fear or to expect 
any violent changes in the political structure of the country. 
Nor was there any kind of national emergency calling for extra- 
ordinary measures of any sort which would require an appeal to 
the country, notwithstanding the fact that there is certainly an 
international emergency calling for immediate steps. All that 
had happened was that the powers of the Old Chamber of Deputies 
had come to an end, and that it had to be renewed. Perhaps the 
realisation of this absence of any dramatic political or economic 
issue was one of the reasons why the election campaign was 
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completely devoid of anything spectacular or emotional. But 
the heaviness of the poll proves that this was by no means due to 
national apathy. 

The very way that the campaign was conducted was most 
unusual. It was like a great talking tournament—in fact never 
had so much talk been lavished on the general public. Great use 
was made of broadcasting, despite the fact that in 1926 M. Poin- 
caré explicitly forbade the transmission of election speeches 
over the wireless. Even in the remotest little towns and villages 
voters could listen-in to innumerable speeches pronounced at the 
other end of France. But while the Government supporters 
and the followers of M. Herriot enjoyed the services of wireless, 
the Socialists were denied that privilege. The Prime Minister, 
M. Tardieu, opened the campaign at Bullier, in Paris, where he 
pronounced a brilliant and very long speech in defence of the 
past Administration. M. Herriot, leader of the Radical-Socialist 
Party, replied from Lyons (his own constituency) with an equally 
long and brilliant speech in which he defended the Cartel of 1924 
and passed severe judgment on the Tardieu-Laval group. Yet, 
despite a certain amount of mutual criticism and recrimination, 
the leader of the Government and the leader of the Opposition 
both seemed to be anxious to leave the door open for possible 
collaboration in the future. The former scarcely concealed his 
invitation to join forces against the Socialists, whom he described 
as the common enemy, whereas the latter appeared determined 
not to upset too much his potential allies either on the Right or 
on the Left. Each leader had thus taken up a strategic position. 
This, however, was followed by a vigorous attack against the 
Cartel by M. Paul Reynaud, Deputy Prime Minister, to which 
M. Herriot made a bitter reply a few days later. The fight had 
begun. Meanwhile at Giromagny M. Tardieu had made another 
long speech in which he not only once again attacked the Socialists 
and defended his own Administration, but also put forward a 
definite constructive programme for the next Chamber. Other 
members of the Government and leading representatives of the 
various groups and parties also spoke and answered one another 
profusely, and M. Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, delivered two 
striking and incisive speeches—first at Narbonne, then at Pertuis. 
Even during the week’s interval between the first and second 
ballots M. Tardieu and M. Herriot made passionate appeals to the 
electorate. 

So much for the leaders. As for the rank and file of candidates 
and their supporters, the number of speeches and counter-speeches 
was simply prodigious. But like the posters, placards, and leaflets, 
and like the articles in the Press, they were all somewhat colourless 
and left one cold. Particularly striking and unusual was the 
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almost complete absence of invective. No one made the habitual 
allegations of all sorts of ‘ moral turpitude’ against the rival 
candidate, or if they were made, they were certainly on a very 
much reduced scale. The picturesque references to the depraved 
sexual life of an opponent or to that of his wife, the charming 
suggestion that he might have a brother ‘ doing time’ or a sister 
keeping a house of ill repute, such terms of endearment as ‘ triste 
individu,’ or ‘ misérable,’ or just ‘ tratire,’ all of which formed a 
fundamental part of previous elections, seemed to have been very 
largely if not completely relegated to the past. It was the quietest, 
most orderly and sober election imaginable, in which both can- 
didates and electors appeared determined to take themselves 
and their respective functions seriously. This sobriety of mind 
and purpose was not even perturbed by the ghastJy assassination 
of the President of the Republic, which took place in the short 
interval separating the second ballot from the first. It is indeed 
remarkable that this unprecedented episode in the history of an 
election could have remained without any influence on the voters’ 
choice. M. Tardieu quite rightly emphasised in his funeral 
oration the self-control and the dignity which France had dis- 
played in her hours of trial. 


Twelve days ago, [he said] on May 1, France elected her Deputies in 
the first ballot. Six days ago, on May 6, the Head of the State fell a 
victim of murder. Four days ago, on May 8, the people in a second ballot 
completed the constitution of a new Chamber of Deputies, and this vote 
overthrew the majority in Parliament. Two days ago, in calmness and 
serenity, the National Assembly elevated M. Albert Lebrun to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. In these times of world crisis and of instability 
both of things and of minds this is an example of order that cannot be 
surpassed. 


It must also be added that the poise displayed by the French 
throughout the election campaign, but particularly throughout 
this dramatic first week in May, which will not soon be forgotten, 
is a curious comment on the superficiality of the generally 
accepted ideas about national characteristics. Furthermore, the 
results of this election are a striking proof of the fact that certain 
preconceived ideas about France, very prevalent outside that 
country, are extraordinarily misleading. 

But before attempting to analyse the meaning of the last 
elections, and the effects to be expected of them, certain general 
observations are essential. It is a well-known fact that the party 
system in France is a most imperfect one. The so-called Right 
and the Centre consist of an ever-changing number of groups, 
some of which exist only in the Chamber. Most of them have no 
definite political programme, no party discipline, and no party 
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organisation. From time to time they combine under the leader- 
ship of some strong personality and form a psychologically solid 
bloc ; technically, however, they preserve their independence. 
This was true of M. Tardieu’s Government majority in the last 
Chamber. Only on the Left do we find parties, in the proper 
meaning of the word, possessing all the advantages and dis- 
advantages implied by party discipline and organisation. Yet 
some of the parties of the Left have frequently participated 
in Governments composed of groups of the Centre and of the 
Right. Thus there is no rigidity even on the Left Wing. The 
multiplicity of groups and parties, the frequent absence of 
definite programmes, and the frequent collaboration of out- 
wardly antagonistic political formations make it somewhat diffi- 
cult to draw a clear line of demarkation between Right and Left. 
This division, however, exists and finds its expression not so 
much in dogmas and in theories as in minds and temperaments. 
Speaking very generally, the Right can be described as clerical, 
militarist, nationalist, and also representative of large vested 
interests. The Left, on the other hand, is anti-clerical (though 
not necessarily anti-religious), pacifist, and represents the interests 
of the salaried classes and of the petite bourgeoisie. From this it 
will be seen that the division is not between those who have and 
those who have not, but rather between large landowners and 
small ones, proprietors of large factories and of small ones, 
organised capital and small holders, the heavy industrialists and 
the consumers, the big and the small taxpayers, the new rich and 
the new poor. Finally, there is also the conflict between tradi- 
tional order and the equally traditional craving for new ideas, a 
new order of things, which becomes particularly accentuated in a 
period of general disatisfaction with the existing state of affairs 
like the present. 

In the history of the Third Republic the electoral struggles 
between the Right and the Left have almost invariably ended in 
the victory of the latter. ‘ Right’ elections form an exception 
rather than the rule, and the victory of the reactionary ‘ National 
Bloc’ in 1919 was an unique achievement, due to very special 
circumstances. In spite, however, of the fact that most of the 
sixteen elections that have taken place since the Third Republic 
was established resulted in Left majorities, the actual distribution 
of power in Parliament has often presented a very different 
picture. Continuous re-grouping within the Chamber has usually 
brought about the result that a Left majority is rapidly trans- 
formed into a Centre coalition with leanings towards the Left, 
then into a purely Centre Government, and finally into a coalition 
of the Centre with the Right, with the former Left majority split 
_ upand in opposition. And at the following election the pendulum 
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once again swings to the Left. This is only a very general 
description of the evolutionary process that continuously repeats 
itself in French political life, and the electoral history of France 
is, of course, more complicated than that. Yet there is no doubt 
that, on the whole, the Frenchman votes Left, and prefers to be 
governed by the Centre or even by the Right. The political 
Radicalism of the Left is more congenial to him; on the other 
hand, the administrative capacity of the Right and the Centre 
appears as greater and more reliable. It has often been said that 
the ideal Government would be that in which political portfolios 
would be in the hands of the Left, and the financial and adminis- 
trative portfolios in the hands of the Right. This is the basis on 
which M. Poincaré built his Government in 1926, although in his 
particular case any coalition would have become acceptable 
because of the unique and unqualified confidence with which he 
inspires his compatriots. I forget who it was who said that 
Poincaré was the only man that could be trusted with the keys 
both to the régime and to the Treasury. Strange though it may 
appear, the question of maintaining the Republican and the 
Democratic régime is still of paramount importance in French 
politics. 

The last French elections were deliberately adjourned by the 
Tardieu Government till May so that the voters should know the 
results of the elections in Prussia. It was feared that President 
Hindenburg’s victory over Hitler might find too favourable an 
interpretation in France, that it might be held for the triumph 
of democracy over Fascism (although there is little or nothing 
democratic about the present régime in Germany !), and that the 
chances of the Left in France would be greatly increased by this 
consideration. In order to show the French electorate the terrify- 
ing growth of reaction and Hitlerism in Germany (and this was a | 
foregone conclusion), it had been decided to wait till after Prussia 
had voted. The Hitler argument was used a great deal in the 
French elections that followed almost immediately after the 
Prussian, yet it failed to achieve the desired object. Not that the 
dangers of Hitlerism are minimised by the French in any way. 
The full repercussions of the triumph of reaction in Germany 
will be seen in France’s foreign policy, whoever forms the next 
Government. But the attempt to use the wave of madness that is 
sweeping over Germany, or in fact over the rest of the world, as 
a bogey in the domestic politics of France failed most lamentably. 

In spite of the threatening international political situation, 
in spite of the alarming growth of reaction in Central Europe, in 
spite of the progress of the economic crisis and of unemployment, 
the mass of French electors not only refused to be stampeded into 
Chauvinistic and dangerous would-be solutions, but exercised 
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restraint and judgment. In this respect the figures of the first 
ballot are even more characteristic of the spirit that animated the 
electors than those of the second. For in that first ballot each 
party acted independently and each elector voted freely. The 
result was a definite swing to the Left. A week later it took the 
shape of a landslide. This was not due to the fact that in the 
short period that had elapsed between May 1 and May 8 the Left 
had suddenly found millions of new adherents. Nor did it take 
place under the influence of the President’s assassination, and it 
must be said in justice to the struggling political parties that none 
of them endeavoured to make party capital out of this unexpected 
tragedy. The enormous gains of the Left in the second ballot 
were entirely the result of the application by the former allies 
of the Cartel of 1924 of ‘ Republican discipline.’ Radicals, 
Socialists, and in certain cases even Communists, did not contest 
each other’s seats, but supported each other’s candidates to 
‘keep out the Reactionary.’ The result was a brilliant victory 
for the Left. If after the first ballot M. Tardieu could claim with 
a certain amount of justification that in spite of a move to the 
Left the Government had managed to maintain its majority, after 
the second ballot the complete defeat of his coalition revealed 
itself in a striking fashion. Each of the groups belonging to it lost 
heavily, the total number of seats lost approximating to eighty. 
On the other hand, the gains of the Radicals and the Socialists 
surpassed their own most optimistic expectations. The victory 
was even greater than in 1924, and never have the Socialists been 
as strongly represented as they are now. This collapse of the old 
majority and the triumph of the Left is due far more to certain 
fundamental instincts or requirements of the race than to clear 
political thinking. In a choice between various dangers instinct 
made the French prefer the Left to the Right. They did not 
quite know how peace could best be secured, but they had a 
feeling that the armaments race can only lead to new catastrophes. 
Therefore, in expressing their will for peace, they voted for the 
Left. They also voted against the dark powers that appeared to 
use the State for their own purposes and to the detriment of the 
community. They voted for the State against those who 
threatened the State. They voted for the interests of the masses 
against the interests of the minority. Finally, they voted against 
the Right and the Centre because these had failed in their primary 
function—the maintenance of prosperity and sound finance. In 
fact, they somewhat unjustly put the blame on the old Govern- 
ment for not having been able to solve the crisis. And they gave 
their vote to those groups who, in their opinion, offer a better 
chance of saving from chaos and destruction that which can still 
be saved. In doing so they were actuated by purely conservative 
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and not by revolutionary motives, which is all the more striking 
in this post-war world so full of revolutionary tendencies. 

Unlike most other countries, France to-day is still ruled by 
the same people who have ruled her for many years before and 
after the war. Of course, there is a crop of newcomers, of whom 
Herriot, Tardieu, and Laval are typical representatives. But 
when all is said and done, France is still governed by Briand and 
Poincaré—by the one from his grave and by the other from his 
place of retirement. This election is the defeat of Poincaré and 
the triumph of Briand. Aristide Briand died in May 1931, when 
he failed to be elected President of the French Republic. His 
body was buried with great pomp in March 1932. But his spirit 
continues to live and has just reasserted itself in an unquestion- 
able manner. Such is the irony of fate, that some of his bitterest 
opponents found themselves compelled to assure the public that 
they had no intention to depart from the lines laid down by him 
for France’s foreign policy. With pathetic disregard for people’s 
memories, the enemies of the late statesman, even those who had 
been actively concerned with removing him from office, claimed 
to have been his friends and gave assurances of their spiritual 
affinity to the Man of Peace. So great was the influence of the 
dead man that people tried to use his ghost to get themselves 
re-elected. How he would have laughed if he had seen this pitiful 
picture! But after all, had not the Right, in spite of its distrust 
and almost animal hatred of him, invariably sanctioned all his 
most important measures? The fact remains that it is Briand 
who has won the French election, and the question now arises 
how this will affect France’s foreign policy. 

Security is the principal if not the only consideration of 
French policy. All the other issues are quite immaterial compared 
to it. Whether this is justified, or whether it is a kind of national 
psychosis, may be a matter of opinion ; but the fact remains and 
must be reckoned with. Yet it has so frequently been ignored 
or misconstrued by other countries that it has engendered a series 
of international misunderstandings, which have acquired most 
dangerous proportions. The French are not by nature interested 
in foreign politics, but since 1914 these have become a funda- 
mental part of their very life. The truth of the matter is that they 
cannot or will not forget the German invasion, and they never 
stop fearing its repetition. It is an ignominious lie to say that 
the French want war: they are scared to death of it. They are 
neither militarist nor aggressive : they are frightened. And that 
is why, above all, they want security, some tangible assurance 
that Germany is made incapable of invading them again. In 
this respect Versailles was frankly disappointing to them, and 
Clemenceau fell from his pedestal because he had ‘lost the 
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Peace.’ They felt that they had been let down by their Allies, 
that England and the United States had not played the game. 
They felt suddenly isolated, not only in Europe, but in a world 
that would not see their point of view and would not play up to it. 
And they felt that they could not rely on anybody but them- 
selves, and that therefore they should take their own precau- 
tionary measures. 

Here is a typical instance. As an instrument of defence they 
created the Little Entente, but overlooked the fact that this was 
destructive to Germany’s capacity to pay. Normal trade inter- 
course between Germany and all these countries has become quite 
impossible because they suffer from acute economic nationalism 
which has also proved most damaging to themselves, and therefore 
France has had to come to their financial rescue. The Little 
Entente will cost France as much as Russia, or more. But then 
France, thrifty and hard-working, is accustomed to lose from 
time to time large blocks of the accumulated national wealth 
owing to unsound political lending or through her own un- 
scrupulous financiers. The result is that the French are not 
unnaturally suspicious of everybody and everything and that 
they feel more and more threatened on every side by potential 
invaders or potential borrowers. Therefore, they cling to what 
security or what means of self-protection they have got—not 
excluding treaties or armaments—and nobody or nothing can 
induce them to part with these. After all, from the French point 
of view it is a perfectly normal and natural thing. But they are 
truly and honestly prepared to make sacrifices in the common 
good, as long as it does not threaten their own national interests. 
Thus to them Locarno was the utmost limit of sacrifice to which 
they could persuade themselves to go, whereas to the rest of the 
world it was only the first step towards rectifying a series of 
political and economic blunders committed at Versailles. The 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the adoption of the Young Plan 
appealed to the French as supreme gestures of international con- 
ciliation. By the rest of the world the same acts were considered, 
not merely as an inevitable recognition of facts, but also as 
relatively inadequate. 

It was Briand’s great merit that he tried to find a formula for 
furthering the cause of peace. Furthermore, his enthusiasm and 
self-sacrificing devotion to that sacred cause were beyond doubt. 
He therefore exercised a soothing influence on the intercourse 
between nations. Yet, while many in his own country attacked 
him for going too far along the road of compromise, abroad it was 
felt that when he said ‘ Europe’ he meant ‘ France,’ and that 
when he said ‘ Peace’ he meant ‘ Security.’ In substance, if not 
in form, he was pursuing the policy of Clemenceau and Poincaré. 
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In spite of the allegation of his detractors to the contrary, and of 
the many formulas and phrases, the guiding principle of Briand’s 
policy was to ensure the security of France. Now, how this 
security could be achieved short of wiping out all the Germans is 
not quite clear ; but it is obvious that France desires, not only 
some means of control or power over Germany, but also the 
political and economic stability of the rest of the world. She does 
not seem to realise that these things are incompatible, and looks 
with dismay and apprehension on the process of transformation 
that has taken place elsewhere during the last few years. Ger- 
many, driven to exasperation by post-war conditions, turns to 
Hitler or even to the Communists. At any rate, the mobilisation 
of the masses has so far progressed there that no Government 
could survive that would yield anything to foreign pressure. 
England is developing a strong anti-European feeling and is fully 
occupied and pre-occupied with her domestic and Imperial affairs. 
In the United States the ‘ vessentiment’ against Europe is also 
growing, and the country has more than enough of her own 
troubles. And Mussolini in Italy and Stalin in Soviet Russia do 
not contribute to making international relations easier. 

Partly owing to her conservatively static national character, 
partly thanks to very fortunate economic conditions, France has 
not been affected by this all-powerful process of transformation 
in the same degree as other countries. As a consequence, she sees 
in the world crisis, not the most far-reaching and almost elemental 
aspect of these processes, but only a series of mistakes committed 
by other countries. She feels that, whereas she has been careful, 
thrifty, hard-working and altogether sound, the others have been 
profligate, short-sighted, egoistic, and even disloyal. Yet France 
has a genuine desire to get the rest of the world on its feet again, 
despite all its faults. But by her own methods, of course. Unlike 
other countries, she has not lost the ground under her feet ; 
however, she has not moved with the times. The last elections 
prove it. They are more reminiscent of France in 1910 or 1914 
than of Europe in 1932. As in pre-war days, the non-Socialist 
Left will occupy the seats in the centre of the new Chamber : 
that is where the 158 Radical deputies will sit. On their right 
will be sixty-one independent Radicals and on their left thirty- 
four independent Socialists. These three groups of the Centre 
represent together a bloc of only 253, and therefore cannot form 
a majority in a House of 615 members. Two majorities in this 
Chamber appear possible at the present time: a majority of the 
Left, or the Cartel, including the independent Socialists, the 
Socialists and even some of the Communists (this would, roughly, 
mean 320 or 340 votes) ; or else a majority of the so-called Con- 
centration, excluding the Socialists on the Left and the Marin 
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group on the Right. Such a majority would dispose of 330 to 
350 votes—about the same numerical strength as the Cartel. 
But the anti-Cartel majority, while more elastic, would also be 
more unsafe in view of its heterogeneity, and might easily come 
to grief on a number of vital issues. 

Since the Radical Party is the largest in the new Chamber, 
its leader, M. Herriot, will soon find himself in the difficult 
position of having to start negotiations with a view to forming 
the next Government. M. Tardieu and his colleagues give up 
office on June 1. The particularly large gain of the Socialists in 
this election has rather upset all prognostications with regard 
to the future. Cartel, or Concentration ?—this is the question 
everybody is discussing in France to-day. M. Herriot has 
definitely stated that in no circumstances will he repeat the 
experiment of 1924, and that he will not form a Government of 
the Left with the support, but without the participation, of the 
Socialists. If these continue to pursue their old tactics of refusing 
to participate in a Cabinet with the representatives of the bourgeois 
parties, the Radicals will have no alternative but Concentration. 
If, on the other hand, the Socialists agree to participate in the 
Government of the Left—a Cartel Government—they will have 
to elaborate with the Radicals a joint programme acceptable to 
both groups. And there are many vital issues on which they will 
find it difficult to agree. At the present moment the Socialist 
Party appears divided on the subject of participation. Thanks 
to their strategic position, the Radicals should be able to arbi- 
trate between Right and Left; but M. Herriot’s difficulty will 
be the uncompromising attitude of both these groups towards 
each other. An attempt will be made to drive him to the choice 
between Socialism and all it stands for, and the Right and all 
that this implies. If he had pluck, he could disregard such an 
effort to force his hand, and attempt to form a Government of 
Concentration on a very much wider basis—in fact, on that of 
Briand’s greatly enlarged old majority. But can he and will he 
do it? He appears greatly harassed by his task even before he 
has attempted it. The memories of the old Cartel are painful. 
And he knows that all the future financial or internal difficulties 
which may arise owing to the progress of the world crisis will be 
attributed to the Left. Equally well does he know that all 
international complications which may arise would be attributed 
to the Government of Concentration if he were compelled to form 
one. The multiplicity of groups and parties and the prospects 
of certain regroupings in this Parliament within a very short 
time make it impossible to foretell whether it will be M. Herriot 
who will preside over the next Government. It may be some 
other Radical leader, or again a man like M. Painlevé, or even 
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M. Paul-Boncour, both of whom are considered more national 
than political figures. But the Lausanne Conference is meeting 
on June 16, and the Ministry, under whomsoever it may be 
constituted, must meet the Chamber before then and get an 
approval of its programme. There is therefore little time to be 
lost. 

It is said that the participation of the Socialists in a Cartel 
Government would be impossible because M. Léon Blum would 
demand the complete reversal of French foreign policy. I do not 
believe it. Of course, he holds strong views on most subjects 
which are not those of the other parties. He may be uncom- 
promising on questions of internal social and fiscal policy. He 
may demand the nationalisation of railways and insurance 
companies. He may press for a speedier solution of the Disarma- 
ment and Reparations questions, and his way of tackling the 
latter problem would naturally be different from that of a Marin 
or a Tardieu. But I very much doubt whether even he would 
completely give up the French thesis that, whatever the form, in 
substance security is the axis upon which French foreign policy 
must revolve. I will even go so far as to say that I do not think 
that this would be abandoned if a purely Socialist Government 
were formed in France. The bearing of the last election on the 
internal affairs in France is outside the scope of this article. But 
the world crisis, which until recently was felt there much less than 
in most other countries, is now also beginning to swamp France. 
This may result in unexpected developments. A new Administra- 
tion, whatever majority is responsible for the Government, will 
naturally bring about considerable changes in the personnel of 
the various Ministries, and particularly at the Foreign Office. 
One thing, however, is certain. Cartel or Concentration, the 
continuity of French foreign policy is not likely to be broken. 
The tone with which France talks to the world may change, with 
the occupant of the palatial building in the Quai d’Orsay ; there 
may also be a string of new ambassadors; but the pursuit of 
security will remain. ‘ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.’ 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By her wealth and potential resources the United States is the 
predominant partner in the Anglo-Saxon world. Whereas the 
importance of Britain depends on her control of vast territories 
in Africa and Asia, the area between the Rio Grande and the 
Canadian border contains the greatest concentration of the white 
race under one system of government, with the single exception 
of Russia. Britain, deprived of her overseas Empire, is a small, 
over-populated island off the coast of Europe, with only one raw 
material, coal, in abundance. The United States, ten times her 
area and with three times her population, has a superabundance 
of every kind of substance and product needed by modern 
industry, with the exception of rubber and a few metals and ores. 
With ample gold and high tariffs, America, the world’s great 
creditor, is passing through the doldrums of an acute monetary 
and economic crisis. The cause and future course of this depres- 
sion are of vital interest to every other nation in the world, for 
reasons to be stated presently. 

In viewing the American scene to-day it is necessary to survey 
it from a height. Panic may afflict Wall Street and result in 
hundreds of thousands of investors in the United States and else- 
where losing their savings; private banks may fail by the 
thousand—and, indeed, one-third in number of all the private 
banks in the United States failed in the year 1931 alone—unem- 
ployment figures may mount, and the budget remain unbalanced ; 
but over and above these effects of the world slump and the collapse 
of the speculative American boom of 1929, the great potential 
wealth of the Union remains ready to be exploited by an army 
of engineers and other technicians supported by 120,000,000 
people who, in enterprise and energy, are second to none. 

The matters about which most is heard in Europe—crime, 
graft, bootlegging, the love of luxury and pleasure—are ex- 
crescences on the surface. The Americans can, and no doubt 
will, reform their system of government, especially their local 
government, suppress their criminals, purge the police, rid them- 
selves of the farce of Prohibition, and return to a more simple 
system of society where material rewards come from industry and 
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enterprise rather than from gambling, racketeering, and exploita- 
tion. These are matters of the spirit, depending on the Americans 
themselves and their leaders. Without moral leadership at this 
time, matters may well become worse before recovery begins ; 
yet without American recovery there can be no economic re- 
naissance of the world. America is such a tremendous producer 
of steel, wheat, corn, cotton, meat, oil, and manufactured goods 
of all kinds that a continuance of the slump in the United States 
and the weak selling that accompanies it will keep world prices 
depressed and therefore retard general recovery. 

In the Budget debates in the House of Commons this spring 
speaker after speaker, irrespective of party, harked back to 
the principal recommendation of the Macmillan Committee on 
Finance and Industry—namely, that credits and currency must 
be so expanded as to reduce the price of gold in terms of commo- 
dities ; in other words, that wholesale prices must be raised: but 
any unilateral action of this kind taken by our own country, even 
in conjunction with the British Empire and the other countries 
off the gold basis, for the purpose of raising commodity prices and 
so restoring business enterprise and commerce will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, without a simultaneous or correspond- 
ing revival on the other side of the Atlantic. 

British business men, politicians, economists, and the like 
would be well advised, I suggest, to look below the surface of 
conditions in the United States. Instead of judging the other 
great English-speaking community by its films, gang outrages, 
kidnappings and beauty parlours, let us seek to discover the 
cause of the present depression and the possibilities of recovery. 
The economic history of the United States divides itself into three 
parts, or rather three cycles. These were, first, the period from 
the Civil War to 1893 ; secondly, the period from 1896 to 1928 ; 
and, thirdly, the present period. Business booms and slumps 
alternated during these periods, the causes being various, but 
principally the banking and financial policy pursued. In normal 
times the price level corresponded accurately to the ratio between 
credit and currency expansion and the rate of increase of produc- 
tion. Prices, on which depended normal booms and slumps, were 
more or less deliberately regulated by the National banks. At the 
end of each of the first two periods conditions became out of hand 
and consequently abnormal. The National banks lost control. 

After the Civil War, ending in the sixties of last century, from 
which our survey can begin, there was a long period of recovery, 
expansion and development. The Middle West was opened out, 
the great trunk railways constructed, electrical development 
played a great part, the eastern and northern States became 
industrialised, coal and iron were exploited, and the population 
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increased rapidly. During this period the United States borrowed 
freely from Europe, principally from the United Kingdom, and 
became the great debtor country. Americans themselves were 
confident, even arrogant. Huge fortunes were amassed, the 
standard of living, especially in the cities, rose sharply and stock 
exchange values became inflated. 1892 was a boom year, but in 
the following spring one of the great slides in values was started 
by the failure of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway. Not 
only was there a spectacular fall in stock exchange securities, but 
ugly rumours were prevalent to the effect that certain of the leading 
New York banking institutions were heavily involved. A general 
run on all the banks followed, which spread from one end of the 
country to the other. In that year 158 State banks suspended 
business, 415 private banks and trust companies failed, and over 
goo large companies and corporations were in difficulties, their 
shares becoming practically unsaleable. By July the discount 
rates for twelve months’ bills in New York had risen to 75 per cent. 
£2,000,000 in gold was rushed from London, but by August it 
became known that the gold reserves in the New York banks were 
$14,000,000 below the legal limit. The bankruptcies and failures 
in this year accounted for a loss of over $346,000,000. There was 
heavy unemployment accompanied by bread riots in the cities. 
Crop failures, adding to the general troubles, ruined thousands of 
farmers. Railway companies owning 22,000 miles of track 
declared themselves: bankrupt and were taken over temporarily 
by the Federal authorities. It took two years for the United 
States to begin to recover from the panic and consequent slump. 
This depression was abnormal and the economic situation out of 
control. 

By 1896 the iron and steel industries entered on a period of 
great activity and prosperity, public confidence gradually returned, 
good harvests aided the process, and a mild boom followed, with 
rising prices and a restarting of every form of business. Nor were 
the lessons of the great crash of 1893 altogether lost. Business 
men became more conservative in their policy, banks built up 
adequate reserves and avoided investment in speculative stocks, 
the ‘ get-rich-quick’ mood evaporated, and the vast country 
settled down once more to steady industry and development. 
This second period of expansion lasted up till the Great War, 
with another great increase in production and the development of 
several new industries on a gigantic scale, of which the petroleum 
industry is perhaps the most important. Furthermore, the United 
States became an imperialist power with overseas protectorates. 
Nor did the Spanish War and the campaigns in Cuba and the 
Philippines cause more than temporary setbacks. There were 
minor slumps and booms during the second period, but, generally 
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speaking, the development of the United States went steadily 
ahead. Her more adventurous financiers began to invest over- 
seas. The Panama Canal was cut. 

The European War had two main effects. It turned the United 
States from the greatest debtor country into the greatest creditor 
country. Instead of exporting to pay interest on the capital 
invested in railways, mines, oilfields and factories, the United 
States found herself in what should have been the happy position 
of receiving tribute in the form of goods to pay the interest on 
her enormous governmental and private loans to foreign countries. 
To the Treasury loans, made on Allied account during the war, 
were added the heavy investments on private account all over the 
world, but principally in Central Europe and South America in 
the years 1921 to 1928. The other effect was to stimulate every 
form of production. First, the Allied needs, then the require- 
ments of the tremendous forces mobilised by the United States 
after her entry into the war, led to a great expansion of iron, 
steel, coal, agriculture, oil production, and every form of manu- 
facturing activity. The high tariffs, imposed as if to prevent the 
import of goods in payment of interest on the debts referred to 
above, still further stimulated home production. 

The United States, therefore, emerged from the World War 
with every means of production -increased, her transport and 
electrical equipment improved, a great mercantile marine, and 
with immense sums owing from the victorious Allies, the credit 
of the principal debtor, Great Britain, being seemingly as safe and 
sound as could be desired. The governors of the Federal Reserve 
system felt some apprehension about the future of industry and 
agriculture, and particularly about the feasibility of disposing of 
the immense production now possible. The decision, therefore, 
was taken to deflate drastically and to reduce prices and wages 
to something like the corresponding pre-war figures. The gold 
standard, never departed from in theory, was restored in practice 
by means of high money rates and restriction of bank credits ; 
but the fall in the price level was too sudden. Between May 1920 
and April 1921 the United States wholesale commodity price 
level had fallen by 43} per cent. The result was severe unemploy- 
ment and a fairly deep slump. The Federal Reserve banks, 
becoming alarmed, reversed the deflationary process, made 
money rates easier, increased bank credits, and advised an easier 
loan policy for the member banks. The result was a mild boom 
which, with only slight setbacks, gradually increased in a crescendo 
to the fortissimo of 1928. The speculative boom had then reached 
such heights that the brake had to be applied, resulting in the 
crash of 1929 and the subsequent depression with which we are 
all too familiar. 
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As the first period ended with a catastrophic slump, so has 
the second period ended with another—a ‘slide,’ as it is called 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but of longer duration and 
with even more severe effects. Many well-informed economists, 
bankers and business men in the United States consider that the 
present depression, especially as it is part of a world depression, 
differs in many respects from anything experienced in the past ; 
and the more pessimistic of these students and observers believe 
it to be chronic. It is generally accepted that matters will get 
worse before they improve. The most reasonable argument 
why still further troubles should be anticipated is that the 
present depression did not fall simultaneously upon the whole of 
the sub-continent. Beginning in the eastern States, and parti- 
cularly in New York, it spread slowly across the continent 
and took nearly two years to reach the west and south-west ; 
and, as the effects of depression are always cumulative, the 
fall in prices will probably continue, with forced sales and 
bankruptcies in the regions only recently affected. On the 
other hand, the measures now being taken by Government, Con- 
gress, and the Federal Reserve Board should have the effect of 
raising wholesale prices, and so should commence the restoration 
of public confidence, which, in its turn, will lead to a business 
revival. 

Space will not permit a survey of the great basic industries, 
but it will be convenient here to refer briefly to the affairs of the 
United States Steel Corporation. This huge combine may, for 
many reasons, be taken as an index of American prosperity. At 
this time of writing its shares, formerly looked upon as practically 
gilt-edged, and as suitable for a trustee stock as any industrial 
share could be, are priced at about one-tenth of the figures they 
stood at on the New York Stock Exchange in the summer of 1929. 
At that period buyers of the shares might reasonably expect a 
return of about 2 per cent. on their money! It is said that this 
soaring of steel stocks finally convinced the financial authorities 
that, at all costs, the speculative boom must be checked. This 
gave the ‘ bears’ the cue for which they had been waiting ; and 
the rest we know. The two great steel corporations, United and 
Bethlehem, were not to be so easily defeated. They were, on the 
industrial side, at the height of their prosperity when the great 
slump began. They immediately announced quarterly earnings 
only exceeded by those of the previous quarter; while their 
monthly earnings announced for August 1929 were greater than 
for those of any month except the previous May. Indeed, taking 
the whole of 1929, the net profits of the leading steel companies 
were 66 per cent. higher than for 1928. The Executive Govern- 
ment, headed by President Hoover, supported this attempted 
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rally of the stéel industry by declaring that the slump was only 
temporary, that great construction and maintenance works 
would be undertaken, and that future demand for steel would be 
practically as great as in previous years ; but, in spite of these 
gallant efforts and the forced draught of public works utilising 
steel, the output has steadily decreased ever since. 

At the beginning of 1930 the steel industry as a whole was 
working at 80 per cent. of its full capacity ; but in July of that 
year United States Steel, the largest corporation of all, which, 
as I have indicated, may be taken practically as a barometer, was 
only working at 64 per cent. of its capacity as compared with 100 
per cent. at the height of the boom. .By the autumn of 1931 only 
half of the 312 blast furnaces in America were in operation ; and 
in November 1931 the industry was estimated as working at only 
30 per cent. of its capacity, with only sixty-nine blast furnaces 
alight. In that month United States Steel reported the smallest 
monthly earnings in its history. In April of the present year the 
steel industry, as a whole, was working at only 23 per cent. of its 
capacity. Nor is the reason far to seek. The builders are now 
only taking one-sixth of this reduced output and the motor 
industry and the railroads less than one-sixth each; and their 
demand is falling. Thus, the railroads are in great difficulties, 
the ratio of the freight carried on them to the population having 
fallen to 50 per cent. of that carried in 1929. The figures are six 
tons of freight per head carried now as against twelve tons 
carried in 1929 at the height of the boom. The only bright spot 
in the steel market is the new programme of the Ford Motor 
Company, with its newly designed eight-cylinder cars, each con- 
taining about 1600 Ib. of steel. The Ford programme will 
require 250,000 tons of steel to complete ; but, apart from this 
one redeeming feature, the steel industry can only look to a 
recovery of the real estate market and therefore the beginnings 
of a new building boom (practically all new buildings now being 
steel-framed), a revival of shipbuilding, and a general recovery of 
engineering activity. 

Why was it that during the years between, say, 1923 and 1929 
the immense productive capacity of the United States found 
an outlet ? There were four principal causes: Certain of the 
American loans made to South America and other countries led 
to orders for goods. Public optimism led to the erection of new 
buildings, plant and capital equipment generally on a generous 
scale. High-power salesmanship, including the great extension 
of radio advertising, helped to break down the buyers’ resistance 
and force an increase of consumption. Cheap credit facilities for 
the general public helped sales all along the line. In England we 
have been familiarised with the hire-purchase system as developed 
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in America. All classes of the community, except the richest, 
for whom there is no need, are encouraged to mortgage their 
future earnings for the sake of present purchases. The purchase 
not only of automobiles and household equipment like wireless 
instruments, gramophones, ice-making machines and the like, 
but also of clothing and personal jewellery, is stimulated. There 
is, in addition, a very highly developed loaning system on 
personal security operated by well-organised finance companies 
with large capital. They advance loans to the heads of households 
who wish to start a grown-up son in business, or to purchase a 
business themselves, and occupy a position somewhere between 
the moneylenders or pawnbrokers and the banks in England. 
This provision of easy credit for consumers has acted as a 
forced draught enabling a proportion of the goods produced 
by modern methods, and especially mass production, to be dis- 
posed of. ' 

All might have been well but for the speculative boom. This 
was aided by money from Europe either seeking security from 
countries where the currency was considered unstable, as in the 
case of France, or seeking profitable investment from countries 
where there was already a trade depression, as in England—in 
either case, flooding the New York Stock Market with funds. 
The speculative boom was also assisted by a psychological 
factor. The younger generation of Americans began to speculate 
and made money ‘ playing the markets.’ The older generation, 
remembering the slump of 1907, and more especially the terrible 
depression of 1893 already referred to, shook their heads at first 
and kept their money in bonds and other safe, low-interest 
yielding securities ; but, as the boom continued and the younger 
people flaunted their easily acquired wealth, the older generation, 
with more money, as is usually the case, also caught the specula- 
tive fever. Furthermore, the circle of speculation widened, 
clerks, lift-boys, stenographers, shop-assistants, waiters in the 
cities being followed by the small tradesmen and farmers in the 
country districts. To give the leaders of American finance, and 
especially the governors of the Federal Reserve system, their due, 
they knew that this speculative expansion was unhealthy and 
would have checked it by restricting credits in 1927 ; but 1928 
was a Presidential Election year, and great pressure was brought 
upon them by the Republican chiefs not to check the prosperity 
wave in order that the Republican President Coolidge, with his 
great prestige due to the good times of his régime, should be 
followed by the Republican Mr. Hoover to the White House. 
Action was deferred, therefore, till the beginning of 1929 ; and 
then, as has so often happened in American economic history, the 
slide was as violent and rapid as the previous boom. 
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Prior to this there had been the collapse of another speculative 
boom which many in America regarded as the beginning of the 
present trouble. I refer to the land boom in Florida. This was 
the greatest speculative ramp the world has seen since the South 
Sea Bubble, and its extent can only be grasped by viewing the 
aftermath. Florida is blessed with probably the most beautiful 
climate in the world, because of the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
which keeps the temperature even. The land speculators 
apparently thought every family in the United States would buy 
a plot and build a home in Florida where they would spend their 
holidays, and where the older generation would eventually retire 
to live out their remaining years. They actually laid out twice 
as many plots and sites as there are families in the United 
States. If every head of a household, actual or prospective, 
had bought a site in Florida only half the land so prepared 
would have been taken up; and most of the land offered for 
sale, and eagerly purchased, was artificially pumped up from 
the sea. A new city to accommodate 1,000,000 people—Holly- 
wood, Florida—was laid out, on the plan of Washington, with 
the broad avenues running out like the spokes of a wheel, the 
hub being the great central square, with its municipal buildings, 
concert-halls, banks, stores, and’ blocks of offices. There are 
miles of concrete streets on which a motor car has never 
driven, thousands of street lamps that have never been lighted, 
half a dozen parks, in which nothing grows, complete with 
ornamental lakes, fountains and bandstands; and living to- 
day, in this skeleton of a city, are about 150 poverty-stricken 
people, some of them ekeing out an existence by growing vegetables 
on the plots of land they bought and with which they were left 
stranded. 

Land was sold that was still at the bottom of the sea. For 
here it was intended to enclose a space, as has been done in the 
case of thousands of acres all along the Florida shore, and to 
force the sand from the sea bottom by suction pumps in order , 
to make an artificial island and then enclose the whole by a 
surrounding concrete wall. At Fort Lauderdale, a colony laid 
out in imitation of Venice, and as large, the artificial islands are 
still joined to each other by 200 beautiful concrete bridges 
looking like marble and modelled on the Rialto at a cost of 
£2000 each. The islands are there, and so are the bridges, but 
the roads have never been constructed nor the houses built. Not 
only can much land in Florida be had for nothing, but the 
unfortunate owners will pay a premium to anyone who will take 
it over, together with its liability in rates and State taxes. The 
collapse of the great Florida land boom in 1926 was to the 
observant the first sign of the coming storm. It is to be feared 
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that the storm has not yet spent its force.. The immediate out- 
look, therefore, is dark. 

The United States is, nevertheless, at the beginning of a new 
period of development, the third since the industrial revolution 
following on the Civil War. If this third period is to be fruitful, 
and one of real recovery, certain changes must take place. Some 
are changes in mentality, others in method. The crime epidemic 
is more than a nuisance ; it is a menace. In a new and rapidly 
developing country, which attracts adventurous spirits from all 
parts of the world, a considerable criminal population is inevitable ; 
but the disquieting feature about American crime is not so much 
that it is committed, but that it is so rarely punished. The exist- 
ence of an unholy alliance between the criminals and the local 
politicians disturbs every decent citizen in the United States. The 
Federal Government is no better and no worse than the central 
Governments of many European countries. In the past there 
have been serious scandals that have reached up to the very steps 
of the White House; but these are not taken as a matter of 
course, It is when we come to the Governments of some of the 
individual States, and, still more, of the cities and other smaller 
units, that conditions are so appalling. Here graft, bribery and 
corruption are rampant. Indeed, in certain areas of local govern- 
ment the definition of an honest man is one who when he is 
bribed will remain bribed. Thus the kidnapping of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s child, even before it became known that the baby had 
been brutally murdered, created a tremendous sensation because 
of the prominence of the parents and the romantic circumstances 
that surround the Lindbergh ménage ; but last year there were 
more than 2000 kidnappings reported to the police, including the 
abduction of the children of other prominent persons. In very 
few cases were the offenders discovered, or, if discovered, arrested. 
These cases attracted little public attention outside the immediate 
locality concerned. 

Robbery with violence, ‘ racketeering,’ blackmail, kidnapping, 
are so prevalent as hardly to attract attention ; and it is taken 
for granted that the local politicians in many parts of the country 
are in league with the criminals. The growth of crime of all kinds 
in the last ten years is undoubtedly largely due to the attempt 
to enforce Prohibition. In about half the country, and that the 
most thickly populated and wealthy, the Prohibition law has no 
public sanction behind it. Nearly everyone breaks the Prohibi- 
tion law, either by buying liquor from a bootlegger or by manu- 
facturing alcoholic drink in the home. The bootlegging industry 
is understood to rank third in importance in America, the first and 
second being automobiles and beauty parlours. It employs an 
immense criminal, or semi-criminal, personnel. Up till the end 
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of the boom, when money was plentiful, the illicit liquor traders 
and their allies earned an easy living ; but now that hard times 
have come their sales have fallen off, while their ranks have been 
recruited from persons whose businesses have failed, or who are 
out of work, bringing increased competition. Failing to thrive 
on bootlegging, many of the more desperate criminals commit 
violent offences ; hence the growth in the number of robberies, 
blackmailings, and racketeerings. Racketeering is the name 
given to the process of levying toll upon business men and shop- 
keepers in exchange for alleged protection, and it is only black- 
mail commercialised on a large scale. This crime epidemic is 
undoubtedly injuring the whole social structure and actually 
making a business recovery more difficult. Here decent Ameri- 
cans have the remedy in their own hands if they like to apply 
it. There must, first of all, be a greater readiness to assist the 
authorities and to give evidence against criminals; in other 
words, there must be a growth both of civic courage and of a 
sense of civic duty. Secondly, decent Americans must rid them- 
selves of the idea that all politics is a dirty game in which no 
gentleman can engage. That members of the best and most 
respected families in the United States engage in State and 
Federal politics is perfectly true ; but more honest Americans 
must do their duty in local and State politics and not leave the 
field to those who are simply in public life for what they can make 
out of it. Most important of all, the farce of attempting to 
enforce the Prohibition laws must be abandoned. The effort to 
make America ‘ dry’ by law has failed and is continuing to fail, 
and has resulted in great evil. There are constitutional difficulties 
in repealing an amendment to the Constitution ; but it would 
not be impossible to pass a law fixing the alcoholic content of 
illegal liquors much higher so as to legalise wines and beer at 
least. 

Another reform urgently needed is in the banking system : 
3029 banks failed in 1931 ; most of these were small and weak 
concerns which should never have existed at all. It is generally 
admitted that the banking laws are far too lax both in permitting 
men of straw to found banks and in allowing all sorts of irregu- 
larities in their conduct. There is a Bill now before Congress to 
enable the larger banks to establish branches beyond the borders 
of their own States. This prohibition has prevented strong 
banking organisations from establishing branches throughout the 
Union ; and the weakness of the multiplicity of little banking 
establishments up and down the country has been proved once 
more, as in 1893. The new Bill also tightens up the control of the 
Federal Reserve banks over their member banks. Apart}from 
these weaknesses in the American banking system, which 
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Congress will perhaps now remove, and which must be removed 
if prosperity is to return, there is need of improvement in the 
banking customs of the country. The reason for the failure of 
many of the banks has been the restriction of credits during the 
deflationary period from 1928 to 1931. This has been a deliberate 
policy which the Federal Reserve Board is now tardily trying to 
reverse ; but this has not been the only cause of the trouble. 
Far too many bank presidents and directors have sought to ‘ get 
rich quick’ by advancing loans to their personal friends and 
granting credits or overdrafts to speculative and unsound busi- 
nesses in the hope of quick and large returns. Here, as in politics, 
a change will come from a higher sense of public morality. 

Another evil from which the United States suffers is the 
reluctance of the second and third generations of immigrants to 
engage in manual toil or work on the land. The sons and daughters 
of artisans and farmers all want to be lawyers, doctors, ‘ realtors,’ 
salesmen, advertisers, or members of other blackcoated pro- 
fessions. There are 20,000 lawyers in New York city alone, and 
it is impossible for at least half of these to make an honest living 
at their own profession. The universities turn out over 120,000 
students a year. The total university student strength in the 
year 1927-1928 was 563,244 men and 356,137 women. The bulk 
of these will be absorbed in the teaching profession, especially the 
women, for the State educational authorities are insisting more 
and more on the school teachers being university graduates ; but 
the teaching profession cannot take them all and the other callings 
already mentioned are overcrowded. At present more and more 
of the manual work is being done by coloured or imported labour 
—negroes, Mexicans, Philippinos, Hawaiians—and less and less 
by the white European stocks. Here the lesson must be learnt 
that a superior education is not necessarily a bar to productive 
work. 

Another factor, that can be overcome in the future, is the 
under-population of the United States. There are many million 
acres of suitable land unsettled and uncultivated. There is nowa 
back-to-the-land movement ; but, as might be expected, it is 
being exploited by the real estate salesmen. Their new sales 
campaign takes the form of pointing out that 100 years ago very 
few men owned two pairs of boots and that to-day very few 
families own two houses. They are trying to sell land outside 
the cities by suggesting that families should have two homes, 
one in the town for winter use and one in the country for summer 
use. This, however, is not the type of land settlement that the 
United States requires. More families are needed on the land who 
will make a career on the land, live on the land and live by the 
land, consuming the products of the cities. It is realised, at last, 
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that a mistake was made in checking immigration ; and now, 
when the immigrants are needed, it is not so certain that they will 
come. True, agriculture is suffering possibly a worse depression 
than any other industry. Thousands of homestead farms in the 
New England States have been out of cultivation for years ; the 
houses are either unoccupied or utilised for making an uncertain 
income out of boarders or summer holiday-makers. The farms 
themselves are covered by an undergrowth of secondary scrub 
which will probably never be cleared; but in the hitherto 
prosperous dry farming districts of California and in the great 
wheat-growing areas of the Middle West there is depression also. 
Even the great multiple farms, cultivated by mechanical means, 
with every possible labour-saving device, are not paying. The 
only farming that is holding its own is where an Italian, or other 
recently arrived immigrant, cultivates a holding by overworking 
himself and his family. This depression is caused by the rise in 
gold values and the fall in commodity prices, principally wheat, 
cotton, and corn. The farmer who could pay the interest on his 
mortgage with 300 bushels of wheat must now provide 1000 
bushels of wheat to meet the charges. There isa movement in the 
United States, corresponding to the similar agitation in Britain, to 
raise prices to the pre-slump level. I refer here to the prices of 
primary products. When this is done, as it must be done if there 
is not to be an economic disaster of the greatest magnitude, 
Congress will be wise to remove restrictions on immigration and 
to encourage in every other possible way the closer settlement of 
the land. 

This brings me to the greatest of the American problems : 
how to escape from the effects of deflation. The Glass-Steagall 
Bill, which received the Presidential approval last March, enables 
the Federal Reserve banks to issue currency against Government 
bonds instead of only against gold or the eligible paper of the 
member banks—representing gold—under the original Federal 
Reserve Board Act. It removes the danger of a run on the 
American gold engineered from Paris, Amsterdam or anywhere 
else, and enables the Federal Reserve Board to expand currency 
and credits. This is being done by open market operations on a 
substantial scale. The Federal Reserve Board is now buying 
securities at the rate of $100,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000 a 
week. New currency to this amount is being pumped into the 
financial system. Pressure is being brought to bear on Congress 
for a very substantial additional measure of reflation. This 
pressure comes, especially, from the Middle Western farmers, 
who are in revolt, in some districts with rifles in their hands, 
against the alleged machinations of Wall Street and the evils of 
speculation. Thus, on May 2, 1932, the House of Representatives 
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passed the Goldsborough-Fletcher Stabilization Bill by 289 votes 
to 59. The Bill directs the Federal Reserve Board to re-establish 
the purchasing power of the dollar at the average level of the 
period 1921 to 1929, and, to this end, authorises an increase of 
the currency up to $9,000,000,000. The dollar at the date of the 
passage of this Bill, which, at the time of writing, has not received 
the Presidential sanction and is not likely to, buys $1.60 worth 
of goods as compared with its average purchasing power during 
the years 1921 to 1929. 

Whatever President Hoover does, some such measure of 
reflation is needed if the price of primary products is to recover ; 
aad without this recovery there can be no end to the slump. In 
any case, the reflation by open market operations on the part of 
the Federal Reserve banks, through the purchase of bonds, is 
likely to continue ; but the results depend on a number of factors. 
For example, the still solvent private banks have been so frightened 
that their boards intend to keep their reserves liquid for some 
time. In theory every $1,000,000 of new deposits in the member 
banks arising from the purchase of bonds in the open market 
should lead to the loan of at least $10,000,000 of credit to industry 
and commerce. So far the private banks have not responded. 
The very bonds which the Federal Reserve Board are purchasing 
are the particular type of investment which the private banks 
are trying to hold. For they are earning assets and yet liquid, in 
that they can be sold at any time. If the open market operations 
continue long enough the commercial banks will find themselves 
denuded of Government bonds and other gilt-edged securities, 
their debts paid off, and with heavy cash deposits earning no 
revenue. The private banks will then have two alternatives. 
One is to return their money to their depositors and shareholders 
and retire from business ; the other to use their now too liquid 
reserves in accordance with banking practice—in other words, to 
lend it to industry. What is in process now is a forcing by the 
Federal Reserve Board of their member banks once more to begin 
lending to entrepreneurs against non-liquid security ; and if the 
governors of the Federal Reserve Board have the nerve and the 
persistence to break down the fear-resistance of their member 
banks, industry will begin to revive. Prices will then rise, enter- 
prise be encouraged, and the beginnings of the end of this cata- 
strophic slump be in sight. 

I took a delight when recently in the United States in remind- 
ing my American friends that all their losses were on paper. 
This infuriated some of them ; but it is true. The vast country 
remains, with its-tremendous natural resources, almost entirely 
independent of raw materials or goods from abroad, and with a 
vast industrial and agricultural equipment. Its people have 
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suffered from too much luxury, too easy wealth, and they still 
suffer, as regards large unassimilated sections of the population, 
from lack of character and backbone and a tendency to give way 
to despair too quickly when hard times come ; but the depression 
has taught even more valuable lessons than the slump which 


ended the first great period of expansion in 1893. 


J. M. KENworRTHY. 
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LEGISLATION BY WHITEHALL 


THE New Despotism, as conceived by the Lord Chief Justice and 
expounded by him in a book bearing that title, is vested in 
certain administrative departments, and falls under two main 
headings—first, the exercise of powers of a kind belonging 
properly to courts of law, and, secondly, the exercise of powers of 
a kind belonging properly to Parliament. The former of these 
two subjects has been better treated by Mr. William A. Robson, 
who, in a book published in 1928—Justice and Administrative 
Law—has collected the relevant facts with industry and set 
them out with a clearness and judicial calm which Lord Hewart’s 
book does not attain. 

The present article is concerned exclusively with the second 
of the two headings mentioned above—namely, the possession 
and exercise by departments of certain legislative or dispensing 
powers which have (improperly in Lord Hewart’s opinion) been 
conferred upon them by Parliament. These powers have been 
conferred, not by obscure clauses in little-known Acts, but in 
express terms and for specific purposes, in Government measures 
of the first rank on nine different occasions during the last forty- 
four years. Parliament has been alive to the possible dangers 
arising from the delegation of some of its powers, and has hedged 
them round with safeguards intended to confine them to what is 
necessary in order to bring into operation the statutes of which 
they form a part. I will endeavour in this article to give a 
dispassionate account of the nature and extent of these powers, 

. their parliamentary history, and the uses to which they have 
been applied. 

The merits or demerits of the large measures of social legis- 
lation which have been brought into operation with the help 
of these powers lie entirely outside the scope of the present 
argument. For instance, the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1920 may in its general conception and purpose have been a 
good or a bad measure ; its merits are not under discussion here. 

But, quite apart from its merits, a totally different question 

arises as to the means adopted for bringing it into operation. 

Was the Government of that time justified in carrying, with the 
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aid of the vote of its Attorney-General (Sir Gordon Hewart), a 
measure which conferred upon a department of State a power to 
make orders modifying the provisions of the Act itself for the 
purpose of bringing the Act into operation? Or are they to be 
censured for having thereby done violence to the Constitution ? 
That is the issue to which the present argument is addressed ; 
and while suggesting that that Government and its Attorney- 
General should be acquitted on that issue, I will so state the case 
as to afford material on which every reader can form his own 
judgment. 

Henry VIII., in the thirty-first year of his reign, obtained 
from Parliament a statute enacting that, subject to some 
important restrictions and exceptions, the proclamations made 
by the King and Council should have the force of statutes. It 
is from this circumstance that a clause which, with variations 
suitable to the subject-matter, has been contained in sundry 
Acts of Parliament since the year 1888, empowering the Minister 
or Commissioners in charge of a department to make Orders 
supplying the deficiencies in an Act, or even (under strictly 
defined limitations) modifying the provisions of the Act, has 
come to be known as the Henry VIII. clause. The enactment 
of this clause, which is, if not in substance, at any rate in 
appearance, an infringement of the principle that legislation is 
the exclusive privilege of Parliament, has not passed without 
misgivings, and has been challenged on more than one occasion. 
It was criticised in the House of Commons in the year I9II on 
its inclusion in the National Insurance Act ; and in the year 
1929, on its inclusion in the Local Government Act, it was 
subjected to a close scrutiny in some most interesting debates 
in Parliament, and was in consequence amended in the Hiouse 
of Commons and then further amended in the House of Lords. 

Before referring in further detail to its parliamentary history, 
which has been briefly outlined above, it is convenient at the 
outset to remark that the Henry VIII. clause is quite distinct 
from the ordinary rule-making clause that appears in many Acts 
of Parliament. It is common to find in Acts of Parliament 
sections or sub-sections empowering departments of State to 
make rules for giving effect in greater detail to the purposes 
of the Act. For instance, Parliament directs that teachers’ 
pensions shall be based, according to a certain formula, upon 
various factors, of which the length of their full-time service is 
one ; and also directs that the Board of Education shall prescribe 
by rules to what extent and under what conditions absence on 
sick leave may be included in the reckoning of pensionable 
service. This is the more necessary inasmuch as the teachers 
are not in the employ of the department, but in that of several 
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hundreds of local bodies, who grant sick leave at their own 
discretion. The department then, with the consent of the 
Treasury, formulates rules, relating to absence on sick leave, 
publishes them in draft, and receives criticisms and suggestions 
from all concerned, after which the rules are made and laid 
before Parliament. 

The system of rule-making which is here described extends to 
many topics, and is probably an indispensable part of modern 
methods for the transaction of public business. It stands midway 
between the legislative and the administrative function, being 


on the line where the one merges into the other. Is rule-making | 


a legislative function? If so, the department is exercising, 
under safeguards, a delegated power of legislation. Or are the 
rules to be regarded as generalised statements of the lines on 
which the department will administer? If so, the arrangement 
is one whereby Parliament not only legislates, but is advised of 
the main principles to be followed in administration. There is 
no great difficulty in establishing a distinction between those 
matters which by their importance, or their generality, or their 
permanence, are suitable for embodiment in the text of an Act 
and those which may properly be dealt with in statutory rules. 
The practice of directing departments to make statutory rules 
should be regarded as a limitation on the powers of the depart- 
ments ; for if Parliament stopped short at what is capable of 
being laid down in the text of an Act, the rest would be left to 
the unfettered discretion of the department in administration ; 
but as it is, the departments are commissioned to design their 
own fetters in the form of rules. The rules are a protection to 
the individual members of the public affected by the Act, who 
are thereby assured of the course which administration will take. 
They are also a protection to a department from having to fight 
a battle on each individual case that might, but for the rule, be 
open to question. 

Now all this is common knowledge among those who are 
conversant with public affairs, but we begin to approach much 
more controversial ground when we pass from the consideration 
of the ordinary rule-making power to the power to make orders 
for removing difficulties in bringing an Act into operation, and 
modifying, if necessary, the provisions of the Act for that purpose. 

Such a clause first appeared in the Local Government Act, 
1888 (section 108) : 

If . . . any difficulty arises as respects the holding of the first election 
of county councillors, or as to the first meeting of a provisional council, 
the Local Government Board may by order appoint a returning officer 
or other officer, and do any matter or thing which appears to them 
necessary for the proper holding of the first election. 
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Any such order may modify the provisions of this Act so far as may 
appear to the Board necessary. 


There is nothing out of the way in allowing a central depart- 
ment to intervene at the initial stage in order to get the institution 
started, if the local machinery fails to function ; but the latter 
part of this clause, enabling the department to modify the 
provisions of the Act itself if necessary in order to get it going, 
has, not unnaturally, attracted criticism. The clause, it will be 
observed, was here applicable only to difficulties arising as 
respects the holding of the first election or as to the first meeting 
of the council, and it was repeated with a similar limitation (to 
the holding of the first parish meeting) in the Local Government 
Act, 1894. It was also repeated in the Irish Local Government 
Act, 1898. A wider extension was given to the occasions on 
which recourse might be had to these exceptional powers in the 
National Insurance Act, Ig1r (section 78). There was no 
department of State specially charged, before this Act was 
introduced, with the duty of supervising health insurance, and, 
although the ground was surveyed so far as practicable for the 
purpose of drafting this measure, it was certain that the Com- 
missioners who were entrusted with its administration would 
encounter many difficulties that could not be precisely foreseen 
and provided for in the Bill. The clause ran : 

If ‘any difficulty arises in bringing into operation this part of this 
Act, the Insurance Commissioners may by Order make any appointment 
and do anything which appears to them necessary or expedient for 
bringing this part of this Act into operation, and any such Order may 
modify the provisions of this Act so far as may appear necessary or 
expedient for carrying the Order into effect. 


When the Commissioners came to work the Act they found it 
necessary to fill up some holes in it by Orders passed under this 
section. 

The clause was repeated in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (administered by the Ministry of Labour). This Act 
was passed by the Government in which Sir Gordon Hewart was 
Attorney-General, and he voted for the third reading of the Bill, 
but never spoke upon it. 

The clause was again repeated in the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, and in the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925. 

Here we may pause to remark that this clause was not the 
property of any one political party, but had been fathered in 
turn by Liberal, Conservative, and Coalition Governments. 

The form in which it stood in the Local Government Bill, 
1929, before amendment, was : 
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If any difficulty arises in connexion with the application of this Act 
to any exceptional area, or in bringing into operation any of the provisions 
of this Act, the Minister may by order remove the difficulty, or make 
any appointment, or do any other thing, which appears to him necessary 
or expedient for bringing the said provisions into operation. 

Any such Order may modify the provisions of this Act so far as may 
appear to the Minister necessary or expedient for carrying the Order into 
effect. 


There were further words fixing a limit of time (Decem- 
ber 31, 1930) after which the Minister might not exercise these 
powers (although any Order made before that date would 
continue in force after it), and another sub-section indicating 
what was meant by exceptional areas. 

Any Order made under this or other sections of the Act was 
to be laid before Parliament, which reserved power to annul it. 

In February and March 1929 the House of Commons debated 
the constitutional issue raised by this clause, and the practical 
need for it. The criticisms, which were not merely negative, 
came from all quarters of the House, but chiefly from the 
Conservative benches. They were moderate in their tone and 
helpful in their intention. The following extract may be quoted 
as typical. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson, a Conservative member for the English 
Universities, whose suggestions were adopted by the Minister 
as the basis for some amendment of the clause, said : 


There are certain points on which we are all agreed. The first is that 
some clause of this kind is necessary. We have the assurance of the 
Minister that difficulties may arise and may have to be met in some such 
way as is proposed. The second point is that there are precedents, almost 
word for word, for such a clause as this. On the other hand, looking at 
this matter not pedantically but from the point of view which I think 
all lawyers ought to take, that they are to some extent the guardians of 
the old constitutional principles, we ought not to outrage those principles 
more than is necessary in order to deal with a practical difficulty. 


In the result, the Commons amended the clause by condensing 
and modifying it so that the main part of it ran as follows : 

If any difficulty arises in connexion with the application of this Act 
to any exceptional area, or in bringing into operation any of the provisions 
of this Act, the Minister may make such Order for removing the difficulty 
as he may judge to be necessary for that purpose, and any such Order 
may modify the provisions of this Act so far as may appear to the Minister 
necessary for carrying the Order into effect. 


The rest of the clause retained the time limit for the exercise 
of these powers (December 31, 1930), and required that any 
Order made under them should be laid promptly before Parlia- 


ment. 
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The House of Lords, in its turn, introduced an important 
further amendment, by which any Order made under this section 
takes effect at once, but ceases to take effect at the end of three 
months, unless within that time it has been approved by a 
resolution passed by each House of Parliament ; in this period 
of three months any time during which Parliament is not sitting 
isnot to becounted. This amendment provided a happy solution, 
which was approved by the House of Commons, after various 
members who had taken part in previous debates had expressed 
their satisfaction. 

It is to be observed that Parliament, in making this settlement 
of the matter, left with the Minister, but under increased 
restrictions, a power of modifying the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. Under the clause in its previous form he had that 
power, but was obliged promptly to lay before Parliament any 
Order having that effect, and Parliament could disallow if it 
thought fit. Under the clause as it was passed the Minister has 
the power, but his exercise of it in any instance will last only 
for three months unless both Houses of Parliament pass a reso- 
lution affirming it. 

It is further to be observed that the clause which Parliament 
passed with expressions of approval does not attempt the almost 
impossible task of defining what sort of difficulties will, if they 
arise, justify the exercise of these exceptional powers. 

One member asked whether the clause meant that the 
Minister could modify the Act if he found it to be unpopular, 
and the Attorney-General (Sir Thomas Inskip) repudiated such 
a construction, saying : 

The difficulty that is aimed at in the section is what may be called a 
physical difficulty, that the Minister finds that the intention of Parliament 
as expressed in the provision of the Act cannot. be put into operation 
because there is some actual difficulty in the state of the law or the legal 
organisation of some district for instance. 

Evidently this was about as far as anyone could go in 
describing what sort of difficulties, impossible to foresee, might 
arise and justify recourse to the section. 

Although .it may have been impossible in drafting the Henry 
VIII. clause to lay down very closely the nature of the difficulties 
which would justify a Minister in modifying the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, it is quite possible to take a retrospective 
view of the matter, and to see on what occasions a Minister, 
charged with the duty of bringing into operation any of the 
Acts containing this clause, did in fact use it for modifying any 
of the provisions of the Act. Such a retrospect, which might 
now be extended over forty-four years of administrative history, 
will have no attractions for a popular orator. 
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It is very dull and disappointing to search through the Orders 
made under the Henry VIII. clause in the hope of finding scandals 
and to find none. Not one of them has ever been annulled by 
Parliament, before whom they have all been laid as soon as might 
be after having been made. 

The safer ground, for those who desire to remain hostile, is 
to decline to listen to any recitals of facts. If the principle of 
the clause is wrong, why inquire whether any damage has 
ensued ? If the powers have not been misused in the past they 
may be misused in the future, and the damage may go too far 
before Parliament can intervene and put an end to it. 

There are, however, so few issues in public affairs that are 
capable of being decided by appeal to pure theory alone that 
most men who desire to judge the merits of the clause will ask 
‘ How does it work ? ’ and will listen to the answer. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave some instances in the House of 
Commons debate in February 1929. Orders were made under 
the Rating and Valuation Act declaring (1) that the parish of 
Folkestone-next-Sandgate, which for certain purposes is rated 
as part of Folkestone but for other purposes as part of Sandgate, 
was for the purposes of the Act in the rating area of Sandgate ; 
(2) that the parish of Dudley Castle Hill, which is held on lease 
by the borough of Dudley and has never had a district council 
of its own, was for the purposes of the Act in the rating area of 
Dudley borough ; (3) that the new valuation list, which elsewhere 
came into force on April 1, should come into force on May 1 in 
Manchester, since that city alone has a rate year ending April 30 ; 
(4) that in Haverfordwest two justices instead of five should be a 
quorum for hearing rating appeals, in consequence of there not 
being enough qualified justices in this place. 

He gave an instance also of an Order made under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1920, to prevent certain seamen and 
soldiers discharged after July 31, 1920, from being disqualified 
for receiving unemployment benefit by reason of having received 
payment from public funds after November 8. They did receive 
payment up to November 20 by reason of a coal strike existing on 
November 8, and the Order extended from November 8 to 20 
the period within which such payments might be received without 
disqualification. 

Major Hills, the Conservative member for one of the divisions 
of the West Riding, speaking soon after Mr. Chamberlain, pointed’ 
out how inevitable it was that unforeseen snags like this should 

occur in the working out of a complex Act, and urged the 
advantages of enabling the Minister to put them right without 
having to come back to Parliament for a series of amending 
Acts. 


June 
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In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor (Lord Hailsham), 
in proposing the amendment which Parliament gladly accepted 
as terminating the dispute, remarked, ‘I have here a whole list 
of cases under the Rating and Valuation Act, in which the power 
has had to be exercised, sometimes in regard to a particular area, 
sometimes in regard to a general condition of affairs which could 
not have been foreseen at the time when the Act was originally 
passed,’ but he did not quote them in detail because, as he 
remarked, he thought that the general necessity for some such 
powers as those contained in the clause was fully recognised in 
that House. 

This specimen list of Orders made by the departments under 
powers conferred by the Henry VIII. clause does not go very far 
to satisfy the appetite for thrills that may have been aroused by 
the title of Lord Hewart’s book. The plain man will ask whether 
this is a true sample of the uses to which these powers have been 
put ; and when he has reassured himself on that point he will be 
in possession of the whole material for a decision. He will reflect 
that these powers were conferred by Parliament itself; that all 
instances of their exercise have been promptly reported to 
Parliament ; that Parliament, after receiving these reports, has 
proceeded again and again to confer them afresh ; and that this 
has been going on for forty-four years. In these circumstances he 
will probably be rather hard put to it to discover either where 
is the novelty, or where is the despotism ; and his verdict upon 
the whole case will probably be that the Law Officer of the 
Crown who gave a silent vote in 1920 for one of the Acts in which 
these powers were conferred did not thereby fall short of the 
duty of lawyers, as expressed by Sir Alfred Hopkinson: to be 
to some extent the guardian of the old constitutional principles, 
and not to outrage them more than is necessary in order to deal 
with a practical difficulty. 

Some readers may feel a mild surprise that matters such as 
those with which the Orders deal should be unable to be adjusted 
except under a dispensing power to modify the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament. Need statutes be drawn with so much 
particularity as to require that five justices in Haverfordwest 
should form a quorum, or to prescribe the date for certain 
qualifying payments for unemployment insurance? Might not 
Acts be drawn in more general terms, with discretion left to the 
Minister to arrange minor details of dates and procedure? The 
answer to this question is, that undoubtedly it would be possible, 
as a question of drafting, to construct Bills on broader lines, 
but that, as a question of politics, a Minister is wise who errs on 
the side of submitting too much, rather than too little, of the 
working details of his plan to Parliament. For many weighty 
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reasons, which need not be set out here, it is part of the tradition 
of parliamentary government in this country that any important 
Bill laid before Parliament should contain a fairly full scheme of 
administrative procedure for carrying it into effect. Parliament 
itself prefers this course, and so do the public departments, and 
so do the local authorities ; it is the course which suits best the 
general interest of smooth government. The question may then 
arise whether Acts might not be drafted with powers for excep- 
tions and variations expressly provided in every clause in which 
their exercise may be necessary, and not in the form of a gene- 
ralised power to modify the provisions of the Act in order to meet 
difficulties. The answer to this question is, that in some Acts 
of Parliament the power to make exceptions is attached to 
particular clauses; but that when large measures of social or 
administrative reconstruction are taken in hand, and a detailed 
scheme for their operation is to be prescribed in the text of an 
Act, the points at which unforeseen difficulties may occur are 
too numerous to be conveniently treated seriatim by a proviso 
to each separate clause. The Local Government Act, 1929, 
contains 138 clauses and twelve schedules, which together occupy 
183 pages of print. When legislation is to be undertaken on 
that scale the inclusion of some general dispensing power for 
meeting the needs of exceptional areas, or unexpected diffi- 
culties in bringing the Acts into operation, appears to be almost 
unavoidable. At any rate, as will be seen from the foregoing 
narrative, the members of both Houses of Parliament, after 
considerable discussion, took that view of the necessities of the 
case. 
The subject has now been taken a stage further by the recently 
published report of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers. This Committee was appointed in October 1929 by the 
Lord Chancellor after consultation with the Prime Minister, and 
was instructed to consider the powers exercised by or under the 
direction of Ministers of the Crown by way of (a) delegated 
legislation and (b) judicial or quasi-judicial decision, and to 
report what safeguards are desirable or necessary to secure the 
constitutional principles of the sovereignty of Parliament and 
the supremacy of the Law. So far as concerns the subject to 
which the present article is limited—namely, the powers exercised 
under the direction of Ministers by way of delegated legislation— 
the Committee have done their work in masterly fashion. They 
have brought under review a great mass of material, and have 
with great skill and judgment succeeded in exhibiting the whole 
in its true proportions and perspective. Consequently their 
Report, which achieves the feat of rendering intelligible to the 
ordinary reader a highly technical and complicated subject, 
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will be a: important contribution to the literature descriptive of 
English political developments. 

The Committee decline to condemn the practice of delegating 
legislative powers to Ministers ; they regard it as inevitable and 
legitimate and constitutionally desirable for certain purposes, 
within certain limits and under certain safeguards. They see in 
it certain dangers, and consider that it is liable to abuse, and that 
safeguards are required. Its defects, in their opinion, are the 
inevitable consequence of its haphazard evolution. The dangers 
for the most part are potential rather than actual. They find 
no ground for a belief that our constitutional machinery is 
developing in directions which are fundamentally wrong. 

The Committee’s reasons for thinking delegated legislation 
to be both legitimate and constitutionally desirable are: the 
great pressure upon parliamentary time and the consequent need 
for relieving Parliament from the discussion of matters of minor 
importance ; the technical nature of some of the subject-matter 
of modern legislation ; the difficulty or impossibility of foreseeing 
all the contingencies and local conditions to which a statute 
will apply, and of working out beforehand the whole of the 
administrative machinery for applying it ; the need for enabling 
the law to be adapted to unknown future conditions without 
the necessity of coming back to Parliament with an amending 
Bill ; the opportunities which such a practice offers of proceed- 
ing tentatively and profiting by the lessons of experience ; and, 
on exceptional occasions, the vital necessity of empowering the 
Government to take swift measures to meet emergencies. 

The Committee’s views as to the risks of abuse incidental to 
the practice of delegated legislation are to be inferred from the 
safeguards which they recommend. The proposed safeguards, 
which are enumerated by the Committee under fifteen headings 
extending over six pages, may conveniently be summarised here 
under the following headings : 

(t) The language to be used in the statutes which delegate 
legislative powers ; 

(2) Limits ordinarily to be observed in delegating powers ; 

(3) Parliamentary procedure with regard to the statutes 
delegating powers ; 

(4) The preparation of the rules and regulations made by 
Departments under the powers so delegated ; 

(5) The publication of those rules ; 

(6) Parliamentary procedure for taking cognisance of those 
rules. 

As regards the language to be used in statutes which delegate 
legislative powers, the Committee lay down a proposition which 
will command immediate assent—namely, that the limits of the 
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powers conferred, or the discretion conferred, should be expressly 
defined in clear language. The Committee also desire to establish 
uniform terminology in statutory references to the modes by 
which delegated legislative powers may be exercised. At present 
the picturesque variety of the English language has relieved our 
statutes of all monotony in that respect, so that one Minister is 
‘making ’ a ‘ regulation ’ while another is ‘ prescribing,’ ‘ approv- 
ing,’ ‘ appointing ° or ‘ fixing,’ and the thing so made, prescribed, 
approved, etc., may be some elegant synonym for regulations— 
e.g., ‘rules,’ ‘ Orders,’ ‘ warrants,’ ‘ minutes,’ ‘ schemes,’ ‘ bye- 
laws,’ etc. It may at first sight seem strange that the Committee 
should profess bewilderment at this wealth of our English official 
vocabulary, and should wish to prune the exuberance of the 
gradus ad Parnassum to which draftsmen may have recourse 
when turning out their little gems of composition in ‘ Whitehallese.’ 
But the reason probably is that it is the Committee’s desire to 
enable Parliament to delegate legislative powers with an easy 
mind, knowing that no exercise of a legislative power will mas- 
querade under another name and thereby escape the subsequent 
procedure of publication and presentation to Parliament. 

It is impossible, however, to feel very confident that the 
positive recommendations of the Committee under this heading 
will find universal acceptance ; for they propose that all exercises 
of the legislative power delegated to departments should be desig- 
nated either as ‘ regulations ’ or as ‘ rules ’—‘ regulations’ if they 
make substantive law, ‘ rules’ if they make law about procedure. 
The expression ‘Order’ is to mean something quite different 
from an exercise of delegated legislative power; and in future 
when ‘ Orders in Council’ are made under delegated statutory 
powers they are to become ‘ Regulations in Council,’ whereas 
when based on the prerogative they will still be Orders in Council. 

As regards the proposed distinction between ‘ regulation’ and 
“rule ’ (the purpose of which is probably to enable a classification 
readily to be applied, for parliamentary purposes, between docu- 
ments of substance and documents of procedure), it must be 
remarked that the distinction between substance and procedure 
is not perfect nor absolute. Very many documents which are 
entitled rules or regulations relate both to substance and to 
procedure, and it would be most inconvenient if they had to be 
split into those two component parts. Further, can we admit 
the argument of this Committee that the natural connotation 
of ‘regulation’ is that it relates to substance, and of ‘ rule’ that 
it relates to procedure? If so, had we not better push a little 
further our reforms of terminology, and in future speak no more 
of the ‘ golden rule ’ of conduct, but of the ‘ golden regulation ’ ? 
The correct official usage at present of the word ‘rule’ is that 
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which I have adopted in an earlier part of this article; ‘ rule’ 
is a generic term which includes rules, regulations, and byelaws. 
This is the sense given to it by the definition clause of the Rules 
Publication Act. 

The proposals of the Committee as to the limits ordinarily 
to be observed in delegating powers relate to the Henry VIII. 
clause and clauses shutting out the jurisdiction of the courts. 
As regards the Henry VIII. clause they say, in effect, what used 
to be the motto wherewith the headmaster in a famous school 
granted a half-holiday : Commendat rarior usus. They consider 
that the clause is a political instrument which must occasionally 
be used. ‘ It should be abandoned in all but the most exceptional 
cases.’ The Committee do not leave Henry VIII. in undisputed 
possession of his clause, for they have brought to light an instance 
of an enactment from the reign of Richard II. whereby the 
Lord Chancellor was authorised to vary the provisions of an 
earlier Act which had laid down where assizes should be held. 
Apparently the Lord Chancellor exercised these powers under the 
statute of Richard II. until 1833, and still exercises them under 
modern Acts which replaced that statute. The Committee quote 
the nine instances in which the Henry VIII. clause has been 
enacted in the last forty-four years, and they recommend that 
it should never be used except for the sole purpose of bringing an 
Act into operation, and that it should be subject to a time limit 
of one year from the passing of the Act. No department is likely 
to raise objections to these conditions. 

The courts of law do not interfere with the exercise by a 
Minister of discretion conferred upon him by law, but if he steps 
outside those powers, or if he does not proceed in the prescribed 
way or arrives improperly at his decision, the courts may be 
invoked to set aside his action. Occasionally clauses conferring 
upon Ministers powers to make regulations or Orders are framed 
in such a way as to exclude the jurisdiction of the courts. The 
Committee recommend that the use of such clauses should be 
abandoned in all but the most exceptional cases ; and when those 
exceptional cases occur, there should nevertheless be an initial 
period of three, or preferably six, months during which the 
regulation or Order may be challenged in the courts. When 
immunity from challenge is to be granted it should be granted 
in clear language ; and when it is not granted the statute should 
not contain any language suggesting a doubt as to the right and 
duty of the courts to decide in any particular case whether the 
Minister has acted within his powers. 

With the two exceptions here named (the Henry VIII. clause 
and clauses shutting out jurisdiction) the Committee offer no 
advice as to the limits of the powers which the Executive should 
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seek or Parliament should grant by way of delegation. In the 
earlier and historical part of their Report the Committee give 
some instances to illustrate the subject-matter to which the 
delegated powers extend. There is considerable difference, as 
might be expected, between one statute and another in this 
respect. For instance, discipline in the Army is governed by 
articles made by the Crown under Sign Manual, in virtue of 
powers given by the Mutiny Act of 1717 and its successors ; but 
in the Navy the Articles of War have been specifically enacted 
by Parliament ever since 1661. Midshipman Easy, when ordered 
by Captain Wilson to the masthead, took with him for perusal 
the Articles of War, in which he found a remarkable omission 
to mention mastheads as a means of discipline. What he took 
with him was an Act of Parliament. Had he been transferred 
to the Army any authorised pains and penalties inflicted on him 
(not extending to life or limb in this country) would have rested 
on delegated legislation ; and so they would now if he were in 
the Air Force. The Committee, after pointing out discrepancies 
such as this, do not revert to the topic later. So far as their 
recommendations go, any powers, however extensive, may be 
conferred on a Minister by Parliament, provided that their precise 
limits are expressly defined in clear language by the statute 
which confers them. 

Upon the introduction into either House of a Bill conferring 
legislative powers the Committee recommend that it should be 
examined by a Standing Committee charged with the duty of 
reporting, inter alia, whether the language defining the limits of 
the powers is clear, whether the Bill contains a Henry VIII. 
clause or one shutting out the jurisdiction of the courts, whether 
any power to legislate on any matter of principle or to impose a 
tax is involved, and whether there appears to be anything otherwise 
exceptional about the proposal. The Committee would be aided 
in these duties by a memorandum from the Minister. It is said 
that the duty of the Committee will be to ‘ consider the form only 
and not the merits’ of the Bill, but it must be evident that a 
consideration of the subject-matter of the Bill as well as its form 
would by some conscientious workers be held indispensable to 
the construction of a helpful report on the points here italicised. 

In preparing the rules and regulations to be made under their 
delegated powers, the Committee think that the departments 
require more assistance from skilled draftsmen than is at present 
available, and departments are also recommended to extend the 
practices (a) of consulting the interests specially affected by their 
regulations and (b) of appending explanatory notes to them. 
The amendment of the Rules Publication Act so as to widen its 
scope and require antecedent publication of all rules or regulations 
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that are to be laid before Parliament is recommended, together 
with other amendments of a more technical character; and all 
regulations laid before Parliament should be open to annulment 
by either House within twenty-eight sitting days. 

The same Standing Committee of each House which is ‘to 
examine the Bills that delegate legislative powers is also to examine 
the rules or regulations made under those powers when laid before 
the House, with the assistance and co-operation of the department 
concerned, and is to report to the House within fourteen days. In 
no case is the Committee to ‘ go into the merits’ of the regulation, 
but it is nevertheless to report not only whether the regulation 
imposes a tax and whether it is challengeable (7.¢., does not 
profess to shut out the jurisdiction of the courts), which a mere 
perusal of the text should readily reveal, but also whether any 
matter of principle is involved (a question of opinion, if ever 
there was one), whether there is any special feature of the 
regulation meriting the attention of the House, and whether 
there are any circumstances connected with the making of the 
regulation meriting such attention. It can hardly be said that 
Parliament will be exercising more than a formal control over 
the mass of rules and regulations if it only receives reports upon 
them from Committees debarred from considering their merits ; 
and the probable alternatives appear to be that, if this plan is 
to be efficacious, either the prohibition preventing the Committee 
from dealing with the merits must disappear, or the Committee 
will have to find some fiction or formula to enable them to report 
on the subject-matter and its character, but not professedly upon 
its merits. 

If these Standing Committees are able to function within the 
limitations proposed, a very difficult problem will have been 
solved—namely, how Parliament may delegate sufficiently to 
relieve itself of detail, and at the same time may retain so much 
supervision over the exercise of the delegated powers as will 
ensure not merely that they are not abused, but that their 
freedom from abuse is apparent to all men. 


H. W. ORANGE. 
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THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY AND THE 
FAR EAST 


THE League of Nations Assembly, which met on March 3 to deal 
with the Sino-Japanese dispute, is still in session. It may prove 
the turning-point in this prolonged crisis. More, it may be the 
beginning of the practice of organised peace, on whose theory 
the League has worked for ten years. If it fails, as is very 
possible, the Eastern crisis will have an end evil in itself, and 
fraught with the contagion of war. And the League will wither 
away. 

It seems exaggerated to attribute crucial importance to a 
conference which has passed almost unnoticed in England. But 
there have been reasons for that scant publicity. The Assembly 
throughout has been a mobilisation of the smaller States in 
defence of the Covenant. They united, at the outset, in criticising 
the Great Powers, or the turn of events which the Great Powers 
had allowed. At the same time they appealed to them for action. 
The delegates of the Great Powers cannot have relished being 
told repeatedly that they had been ‘ an impotent voice crying in 
the wilderness.’ They may have liked the call to action even 
less. It would be unnatural to expect them to advertise the 
Assembly. The newspapers, too, have reported it poorly. The 
bulk of the dailies are pro-Japanese in this dispute, and they 
dislike the League. The Assembly has been first-class ‘ news,’ 
but it has been stifled by editorial policy. None the less, it has 
been both dramatic and important ; and the lull and armistice 
at Shanghai provide an occasion to assess it. 

The Assembly, summoned by China, met in an atmosphere 
of crisis. The conversations on board the Kent had resulted on 
March 28 in an arrangement for truce and mutual withdrawal. 
Despite this, the Japanese immediately launched a violent attack, 
and, although the cessation of hostilities was formally announced, 
on March 3 they advanced on a wide front till March 5 and at 
certain points for several days after. The advance established 
them in a line commanding the city and the mouth of the 
Yangtse. A precarious truce then set in. 

The conquest of North Shanghai had, however, proved very 
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expensive, and seemed likely to afford small advantage to 
Japan. It had also, at last, roused the Powers to an attitude 
which seemed serious. Their local nationals, constituting that 
irrational phenomenon the ‘Shanghai mind,’ had exulted in 
contemplation of aggression and bombardment in Manchuria, 
but revolted mildly at the spectacle of burning Chapei. The 
United States since January had taken a firm line, and on 
February 24 Mr. Stimson wrote to Mr. Borah stating that the 
United States would not recognise any situation resulting from 
the violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and Kellogg Pact, and 
that if other States took the same view it would result in the 
final restoration to China of the rights of which she had been 
deprived. This was regarded as a lead to Geneva deliberately 
designed to facilitate a strong Assembly policy, since it removed 
the argument used by the European Powers that they dared 
not move without assurance of American support. On the other 
hand, the appeal to the Assembly was China’s last and desperate 
throw. From the first day she had submitted the case absolutely 
to the Council,.and accepted all its recommendations. The 
Council, as Finland said, had pursued the line of least resistance. 
That line was certainly favourable to the aggressor, who com- 
pleted the conquest of Manchuria and invaded Shanghai entirely 
unimpeded, and replied to the vain Council appeals with refusals 
of increasing insolence. In summoning the Assembly China was 
calling in the small Powers to redress the balance of the great. 
With her fate, theirs and that of the League were at stake, for 
all realised that if the Assembly failed the meaning and power of 
collective treaties would be destroyed. 

The transition from the Council to the Assembly was clearly 
marked by the convoking speech of M. Paul Boncour, the Council 
President, and the opening of M. Hymans, the Assembly President. 
M. Boncour made a lifeless speech defending the Council procedure 
and finding excuses for Japan. M. Hymans briefly said that the 
task of the Assembly was to settle the dispute once for all. The 
statements of China and Japan were such as they had made 
many times before the Council: on China’s side, the tale of the 
invasions, the accusation against Japan of violating the Covenant, 
Kellogg Pact and Nine-Power Treaty, and waging an ‘ undeclared 
war’ on China; on Japan’s, the plea of self-defence. China’s 
formal appeal was important ; Dr. Yen seized the Assembly of 
the whole dispute, to be settled according to the Covenant, and 
begged for cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of the invaders, 
followed by peaceful settlement. No measure touching Shanghai 
or Manchuria encroaching upon China’s sovereign rights, contra- 
dictory to international law, or infringing China’s obligations to 
third parties, could be regarded as a settlement. He asked for 
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recognition that the Covenant had been broken, and that China 
bore no responsibility for the situation. 

The Assembly then went into general committee, which is 
League of Nations jargon for getting to business. And observers 
used to the usual League flimsiness realised instantly that this 
Assembly meant business. The bureau forthwith produced a 
resolution on the immediate situation, inviting cessation of 
hostilities, asking the neutral Settlement Powers at Shanghai to 
inform the Assembly on the conditions of cessation, and recom- 
mending negotiations between China and Japan with the aid of 
the neutral authorities, aimed at ‘ the conclusion of arrangements 
which shall render {definite the cessation of hostilities and regu- 
late the withdrawal of the Japanese forces.’ The Assembly also 
asked the Settlement Powers to keep it informed of developments. 
M. Sato, the Japanese representative, proposed to add to the 
third clause ‘ regulate the methods and conditions of the with- 
drawal of the Japanese forces.’ M. Hymans, the President, told 
him that this might imply political conditions, and was not what 
the Assembly meant. A dead silence fell; . after a minute 
M. Hymans cried, ‘ Il faut que l’Assemblée parlé!’ M. Motta, 
of Switzerland, rose and reminded Japan plainly that the 
Assembly, summoned under Article XV. of the Covenant, could 
vote without the disputants. M. Bene’, of Czechoslovakia, 
supported him. Japan gave way, and the resolution was voted 
unamended, and constituted a formal pledge binding both China 
and Japan. 

The interval before the general discussion was filled with 
speculation and rumour among the Press and unofficial public. 
Would the non-Council States have the courage of their con- 
victions ?. Had they any convictions? Would they move the 
Great Powers from their determination not to fulfil the Covenant ? 
France, in any case, was hopeless: consider Boncour’s speech 
of the day before. Britain was the Power that mattered, and 
Britain was double-crossing. To the League Council she said the 
United States would not back the Covenant, to the United States 
that the League was unwilling to act. Both, in fact, were ready 
and willing, if Britain would only offer a lead. But in the 
circumstances nobody could lead save Britain. More, this 
‘little England’ British Government was willing to barter the 
evacuation of Shanghai, where it had interests and which Japan 
was anxious to relinquish, against Manchuria, which was far 
more important to China than any single city, but which the 
Powers would let Japan keep. In fact, it was borne in upon 
the observer, not for the first time, how vitally important all 
foreign opinion holds British policy. To her power, still at its 
fullest stretch unequalled, Britain has added an intermittent 
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support of League principles for their own sake. When, therefore, 
the world believes her to be playing the selfishly empirical game 
normal to Great Powers, its disappointment and anger are 
intense. This is why British prestige is so peculiarly unstable ; 
general international opinion considers it ought to be the highest 
in the world, and any appearance of cowardice or disloyalty casts 
it down below the lowest. Ministers and diplomats may have 
remained blissfully unaware of what this Assembly was saying 
in the couloirs, for nobody tells the truth to delegations. But 
the unofficial British citizen was left in no doubt ; journalists 
and delegates were at pains to let him know that, next to Japan, 
Britain was held chiefly responsible for the Council failure, and 
so for the shambles in China. 

The Assembly met for the general debate in an extraordinary 
breathless silence. Delegates and Press sat taut, waiting. 
Norway opened with a short, grave statement that the whole 
resources of the Covenant must be used, if need be, to settle the 
dispute. There was a storm of clapping. The applause through- 
out was worth watching, for it was confined to the delegations 
and expressed official opinion. China received much, Japan none, 
the Great Powers a little—from eachother. Strong speeches such 
as those of Sweden, Roumania, and South Africa were clapped 
for minutes. The atmosphere of intensity persisted ; and the 
feeling of gravity and determination was heightened by the fact 
that almost all the speeches were read, showing that they were 
considered statements of policy. There was little rhetoric, and 
less diplomatic affability. State after State spoke plainly both 
about China—calling events here by their real names of war and 
invasion—and about Japan’s violation of the League Covenant. 
This formed a marked contrast to the language of the Council, 
which, China excepted, had sedulously avoided telling the truth 
about both topics for six months. 

The crux was the fulfilment of the Covenant. Would the 
League stop short at the mediation which Japan had consistently 
flouted, or would it go on to act as judge, as it should under 
Article XV., par. 4, if conciliation fails? Upon this clause, as 
Switzerland said, stretches the shadow of Article XVI., the 
‘sanctions’ provision for economic blockade of a State which 
refuses Covenant settlement. Here came the great Assembly 
division. Japan entered a caveat against Article XV., which 
she had no legal right to do. The Powers were for mediation 
only, despite its proved futility in this war, for the natural reason 
that the execution of sanctions would fall upon them. They 
found few supporters ; even their own groups split away. Britain 
was supported by India, but Australia and New Zealand were 
silent, and Canada, Ireland, and South Africa came down definitely 
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for the integral Covenant. The South African speech was one 
of the strongest of the Assembly. France was followed by Poland, 
and dubiously by Czechoslovakia and Greece, though both of 
these made proposals much stronger than the Great Power policy. 
But Jugoslavia and Roumania were on the non-Council side— 
Roumania very strongly. The Scandinavian and Baltic States, 
as usual, were in the van together; the Latin-Americans solid 
with a clearly defined doctrine of non-intervention and 
inviolability of territory. The most significant non-Council 
speech was that of Holland, which declared politely but firmly 
for the Covenant, and which is a Great Power in the Pacific, 
running precisely the same risks as the others. In the thirty- 
five speeches other points occurred repeatedly. Most speakers 
emphasised that the fate of the League, and so of world peace, 
was at stake. If the League failed in this first serious dispute 
to secure peace and justice, the collective organisation of the 
world must be abandoned. Twenty-two States declared that 
the Covenant had been broken, ten adding the Kellogg Pact. Of 
those, seventeen accused Japan directly on grounds of refusal to 
arbitrate, invasion, and conquest. Other recurrent themes were 
the need for honesty in facing facts and the view that neither 
the right of self-defence, nor treaty grievances, justified the 
landing of large armies, the detachment of Manchuria, and the 
invasion of Shanghai. It was affirmed that aggression can take 
place without a formal declaration of war. 

The same broad consensus of opinion was apparent on 
principles of settlement. There was indeed the division, already 
described, between States advocating conciliation only and those 
urging the mobilisation of the whole Covenant if need be. Many 
members pleaded for complete and lasting cessation of hostilities ; 
nine out of nineteen added that Japan must evacuate before 
negotiations—a settlement under military pressure could not be 
considered. Fourteen were careful to say that the whole dispute 
was submitted to the League. Some mentioned Manchuria as 
well as Shanghai, in answer to the repeated refusal of Japan to 
allow League intervention in negotiations regarding Manchuria. 
Britain was among the thirteen declaring that no infringement 
of the sovereignty or integrity of a member State could be 
allowed in the settlement. Nine States denied the Japanese 
doctrine that the Covenant does not apply to a disorganised 
country. Neither internal disunion nor geographical distance 
diluted the Covenant. Four bold Governments said that if 
conciliation and League recommendation under Article XV. 
failed, the League must proceed to use all its resources—that 
is, sanctions. Three members, including Japan, stipulated for 
the safety of Japanese nationals in the evacuation. Denmark 
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suggested that the treaty disputes in Manchuria should be 
submitted to judicial settlement. Many of the smaller States 
said that their fate and future policy depended upon the 
effectiveness of League settlement in this case. Among them 
six appealed directly to the Great Powers, with whom power 
and responsibility lay equally. As South Africa said, ‘We at 


this great crisis in our affairs are looking for wise leadership from 


the Great Powers, above all, for strong leadership—leade*ship 
which can be interpreted in terms of action and not in terms 
of words. Are the Great Powers satisfied that they have pointed 
the way ?’ 

The upshot of this debate was an Assembly resolution on 
March 11 which practically promised the fulfilment of the Chinese 
demand. It was intended as a statement of the guiding policy 
which would be followed in the settlement, and contains the 
following points : 


I 


The Assembly, considering that the provisions of the Covenant are 
entirely applicable to the present dispute, more particularly as regards 
(1) Respect for treaties ; 
(2) The obligation of League States to reskieet and preserve against 
aggression the integrity and independence of their fellow-members ; 
(3) Their obligation to submit disptites to peaceful settlement, 
and considering that the Pact of Paris harmonises with these principles, 


‘Declares that it is incumbent upon the members of the League of 
Nations not to recognise any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris.’ 


II 


The Assembly affirms that it is contrary to the spirit of the Covenant 
that the settlement of the dispute should be sought under the stress of 
military pressure, recalls the previous pledges of withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces, notes the willingness to assist of the neutral Powers at Shanghai, 
and asks them to help to maintain order in the evacuated zone. 


III 


‘Considering that the whole of the dispute which forms the subject 
of the Chinese Government’s request is referred to it,’ the Assembly 
decides to set up a committee of nineteen members—the Assembly 
President, the twelve Council States, and six others elected by ballot. 
This committee is to 

(1) Report on cessation of hostilities and ‘ the conclusion of arrange- 

ments which shall render definitive the said cessation and shall 
regulate the withdrawal of the Japanese forces.’ 

(2) To follow the execution of the Japanese pledges to withdraw to 

the military zone in Manchuria. 

(3) To attempt to settle the dispute by conciliation (Article XV., 


par. 3). 
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(4) To prepare, if need be, a request to the Permanent Court for an 
advisory opinion. 

(5) To report, if need be, under Article XV., par. 4—i.¢., to report 
without the disputants. 

(6) To propose any urgent measure necessary. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously save for the 
disputants. China welcomed it as soon as it had been cabled 
to Nanking. Japan abstained from voting on grounds of her 
refusal to accept Article XV. The resolution, it may be noted, 
marked a victory of the small Powers over the Great Powers. 
For one thing, the Great Powers, and especially Britain, had 
excused their inaction by repeating to the Press the Japanese 
doctrine that the Covenant did not apply to China ; and this the 
resolution repudiated. Again, the Powers, who had tried to 
prevent the summoning of the Assembly, wanted to set up a 
committee composed of the Council and three Pacific States. 
This would have re-established the ascendency of their own 
policy of Jaissez-faire. In the event, the Assembly elected 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Portugal, Hungary, and 
Sweden. On the day of the resolution Mr. Stimson announced 
his satisfaction with it, the chief American delegate at Geneva 
emphasising his Government’s pleasure at the principle of non- 
recognition of a situation created by force. 

The test of the Assembly, the translation of its words into 
deeds, then began. For two months from March 14 negotiations 
for an armistice were carried on at Shanghai under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister. Twice they 
jammed, and were referred back by China to the Assembly. On 
the first occasion Japan was holding out for a preliminary Chinese 
agreement to suppress the boycott. The committee of nineteen 
refused to hear of this condition being added to the pledge of 
withdrawal. Later Japan was determined to be her own judge 
of the date when normal conditions should be restored and the 
retreat to the Settlement area begin. The Assembly proposed 
that a joint committee of Chinese, Japanese and neutrals, already 
proposed at Shanghai, should decide the date by majority. 
Finally, when Sir Miles Lampson had once more produced a 
‘formula’ which seemed likely to be accepted, the Assembly 
passed a stiff resolution insisting on the withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces to the settlement as before January 28 in the 
near future—approving of the joint commission proposed, with 
powers to call attention to any neglect in carrying out the 
agreement, and pointing out that, unless a conclusion were 
reached in accordance with its former decisions, the question 
would come up again before the Assembly. 

At last on May 5 the armistice was signed on the Lampson 
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formula. It had been delayed by the bombing of the Japanese 
military and diplomatic chiefs by a Korean. According to the 
agreement, hostile acts were to cease, the Chinese troops to 
remain 12 miles from Shanghai, the Japanese to withdraw, 
beginning at once, to positions mainly in the Settlement and 
Hongkew area. A joint commission of twelve (four disputants 
and eight neutrals) was to decide matters of procedure by a 
majority and to collaborate in the handing over from the 
Japanese forces to the Chinese police. The scene is thus being 
shifted to a set for the Round Table Conference on issues between 
China and Japan at Shanghai. So far, not so bad. A very 
great debt is owing to Sir Miles Lampson, whose patience and 
understanding found face-saving language to cover the Japanese 
retreat—a great debt, probably, to the Assembly, if there is any 
connexion between that retreat and the line of policy which the 
Assembly, backed by the United States, imposed upon the Powers. 
The tragedy of Shanghai remains—in death, devastation, hatred. 
The ‘ door of China ’ bears from end to end a tally against Japan 
for which the Chinese people will exact the uttermost farthing. 
History may see the whole episode as a Japanese ‘try on’ 
abandoned in face of Chinese and world opposition. Indeed, the 
Japanese would like some such conclusion, and would cheerfully 
sacrifice their admirals to it. The latest piece of their tireless 
propaganda, ‘ Japan Speaks’ (by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, sponsored 
by Mr. Inukai himself), says airily that Shanghai was a great 
blunder which the navalists would not have committed if they 
had not been ‘ made the catspaw of the die-hard foreigners.’ 

Mr. Sato, the Japanese representative at Geneva, has stated 
to the Press that in ten years Japan will have established order 
and prosperity in Manchuria—fitting commentaries upon which 
are provided by the Japanese warning to the Lytton Commission 
of Inquiry that it will be safe only under Japanese armed guard 
in the railway zone, and- the Commission’s own first report of 
the constant conflicts waged by the Japanese troops and those 
of the puppet Government the Manchukuo against Chinese 
loyalists. ‘ The result is loss of life, destruction of property, and 
general sense of insecurity’: so the Commission sums up the 
benefits bestowed by Japanese occupation upon the most orderly 
and prosperous provinces of China, till last September. For 
there is not the slightest doubt that Manchuria is, as it has been 
from the first, the crux of this dispute. If the League means 
to fulfil its own pledges since September 30, the Japanese must 
withdraw to the railway zone and take their agents of anarchy, 
the ‘ advisers,’ with them. A Government united to and in 
sympathy with China inside the Wall must be restored in 
Manchuria, possibly with neutral help, to bridge the transition 
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and safeguard Japanese life. Counsels of perfection may. be 
added, as that the treaties regarding Manchuria had much best 
be sent to the Permanent Court for an opinion on their validity 
and applicability, and that compensation for damage to life and 
property must be assessed by the League. 

Obviously such a solution will take months, if it is reached 
at all. For Japan will stoutly refuse any of it. Her own 
statements to the League and the United States prove her past 
all reason, as she is dead in honour. At the same time Manchuria 
is not proving an easy paradise to cultivate. It has to be 
continually watered with Japanese bombs. The writ of the 
puppet Government runs a very short way: no decent Chinese 
will serve under the Manchukuo ; its own troops mutiny sooner 
than kill their countrymen. Russia is stirring, roused by the 
harrying of Soviet officials of the Chinese Eastern Railway by 
White Russians under Japanese encouragement. Japan herself 
is in a bad state. 

The outcome is uncertain, and the responsibility for influencing 
it remains chiefly British. American support is pledged ; there 
is no likelihood of slackening in the smaller League States. The 
European Powers are still the weak link. Sir John Simon’s 
Assembly speech, reiterating the benefits of mediation, could not 
but produce an effect of insincerity in a conference acutely aware 
of the lamentable history of Council mediation in this case. It 
was, in fact, received with a cold mistrust, deepened by his 
speech in Parliament on March 22, which conveyed a disposition 
to abandon Manchuria to Japan. British prestige is at present 
deplorably low ; it is more loyal to face than to gloze over this 
unpleasant fact. Prestige, of course, matters little, save as the 
gauge of honour, which matters greatly. Our good name and 
our active influence in the restoration of international justice rise 
and fall together. Besides, the stability and integrity of China 
are vital British interests. Shanghai stagnant, the ‘ open door’ 
in Manchuria, always half-shut by Japan, but now slammed to, 
are the price we pay for the Japanese invasions. 

The League’s opportunity will come when the Lytton 
Commission reports and Japan refuses, as she will, to restore 
Manchuria to China. Our opportunity, too ; for if we came into 
the open as the whole-hearted defender of the Covenant we 
should instantly be restored to our lately lost position of world 
leadership. There are a number of things the League, in 
conjunction with.the United States, can do, and do with little 
of that risk of war with Japan of which the flighty-minded talk. 
Japan may be frenzied, but she is too busy in China, and too 
near bankruptcy and revolution at home, to declare war on the 
whole world, however she may threaten and bluff the timid 
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Chancelleries. We could urge League States to withdraw 
ambassadors, to refuse loans, to prohibit the export to Japan 
of munitions and material of war, especially cotton. This 
should have been done months ago; and we should have called 
upon the League and the United States to do it. No State, in 
face of public opinion, could have continued to sell arms to an 
aggressor against the Covenant. As a last resort we could close 
the ports of the world against Japanese ships; and it should 
be recalled that the United States and India are Japan’s chief 
customers. 

These measures would demand courage, though they are our 
precise obligations under the Covenant. But what is the 
alternative ? If international justice collapses in the Far East, 
the results, humanly speaking, must be deadly. Japan will be 
left in control of 30,000,000 Chinese inspired by hatred and 
increasing nationalism. A Japanese régime or puppet Govern- 
ment in Manchuria will not be likely to be more popular than its 
counterpart in Korea. The revolts now being crushed by 
Japanese armies will be but the first of an unending series. This 
will serve to maintain the army as essential and supreme in 
Japan—probably the motive of the whole adventure ; but the 
world can scarcely be expected to. think this desirable. Japan, 
under military dominance, will have a huge land frontier with 
Russia, and will rule the country through which runs a Russian 
railway. War there in the future must be a mathematical 
certainty. Nobody with the least sense of reality can contem- 
plate a Japanese protectorate of Manchuria without horror. 
More important still, the faith of nations will vanish. The 
League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, arbitration treaties, general 
disarmament—all the construction of the post-war period depends 
utterly upon belief in the fulfilment of the great collective pledges 
to keep the peace. If the Powers abet one of themselves in 
violation of the law, the law becomes worthless. The world, as 
almost every Government said at the Assembly, will disiritegrate ; 
the States will return to the old fatal alliance system. The peace 
organisation once destroyed by its builders, the state of the world 
will be worse than in 1918 before it was founded. Yet the smaller 
States are staunch ; and they have both the facts and the law 
in their favour. The dispute is a gilt-edged Covenant case. If 
the Powers could but realise that courage and safety coincide 
here, that their honour and their interest alike demand the 
vindication of justice, the Far East might find peace, and a new 
era of confidence would begin to transform the dealings between 
nations. 

FREDA WHITE. 


VoL. CXI—No. 664 zz 
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Why, worthy thane, you do unbend your noble strength to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go, get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand ... 

The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures. 


(Macbeth, II. 2.) 


WHOEVER contemplates the statistics of death and injury from 
road accidents must realise that legislative measures have failed 
to establish even an approach to conditions of safety. To be fair 
to those who within the last few years have striven earnestly to 
stamp out such accidents by new statutes, it must be conceded 
that it is too early to condemn legislation in its present form. 
It may yet fulfil a purpose. The truth is, however, there is no 
time to wait for modifications of the law. The facts and figures 
cry out that legislation, even though it may be necessary, is not 
sufficient to cope with the disasters of the road. Overruling 
humanity insists upon an alternative to existing principles of road 
government and usage. 

To combat the conditions, the natural impulse was and still 
is towards greater severity of punishment of persons convicted 
of road-traffic misdemeanours or of road-traffic crimes. The 
new statutes themselves reflect this method of attack; but 
penalties more severe have not reduced the evil. One potent 
reason for this is that whereas heavy penalties are reserved for 
maliciously reckless drivers, such drivers are comparatively few. 
Death and injury are to be attributed in the main to the pre- 
ponderance of inefficient but otherwise well-meaning drivers, 
whose meekness in the courts disarms justice and slays the law. 
If penalties are ever to be prescribed with intent to be of sufficient 
strength to be effective against these persons, inefficiency must 
be treated as a crime as remorseless and culpable as reckless 
murder. The intent, nevertheless, would be to little purpose. 
Accidents would continue ; for against such persons the penalties 
would have no counterpart in cuuvictions. 

Corresponding to the two types of delinquent, the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. 5), contains, respectively, sec- 
tion 11, which makes provision for reckless and dangerous driving, 
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and section 12, which takes cognisance of the comparatively 
new offence, careless driving. 

According to section 11, if any person drives a motor vehicle 
on a road recklessly, or at a speed or in a manner which is 
dangerous to the public, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, including the nature, condition, and use of the road, 
and the amount of traffic which is actually at the time (or which 
might reasonably be expected to be) on the road, he becomes 
liable 

(2) On summary conviction to a fine not exceeding {50 or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding four months, and 
in the case of a second or subsequent conviction either to 
a fine not exceeding {100 or to such imprisonment as 
aforesaid, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(6) On conviction on indictment to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months or to a fine, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine. 

Particulars of any such convictions are to be endorsed on any 
licence held by the person convicted. Moreover, on a second or 
subsequent conviction the offender is disqualified for holding or 
obtaining a licence, unless the court thinks fit, for a special reason, 
to order otherwise. ; 

According to section 12, if any person drives a motor vehicle 
on a road without due care and attention or without reasonable 
consideration for other persons using the road, he becomes guilty 
of an offence. A first or second conviction for an offence under 
this section, however, does not render the offender liable to be 
disqualified for holding or obtaining a licence. 

In any case, if the circumstances are such that a magistrate 
considers the offence to exceed a misdemeanour and to be a 
felony, the charge may become manslaughter or even murder. 
Thus it appears that the character of the intention of the driver 
determines the charge from the mildest to the most grave offence, 
in either of the two categories. 

In general, penalties act too late. Only rarely does the dread 
of them deter a reckless or an inefficient driver from his purpose. 
From penalties, therefore, the investigator turns to other means 
of restraint, and takes next into account the speed of the vehicles. 
He discovers that the number of casualties bears no definite 
relationship to the speed except in so far as speed, when very 
high, may be associated with loss of control, and with difficulties 
arising from undue stresses and vibration along the highway. He 
observes that recent legislation, when faced with this problem, 
introduced further complexity ; for, rightly or wrongly, while 
removing the speed limit for luxury cars, it imposed a speed limit 
for heavy traffic. Neither penalties nor speed limits have sufficed 
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for safety. From this wilderness of facts, however, a helpful 
principle emerges. It is that there are but two modes of approach 
to conditions of safety : (1) by establishing rigid rules and signs ; 
(2) by inculcating the precept that every driver and pedestrian is 
the guardian of the safety of the public. Action in accordance 
with the first is necessary, but is utterly insufficient. Action in 
accordance with the second, which requires knowledge and self- 
discipline, constitutes with the first the true solution. 

The ancient principle that the law is the voice of the people 
here assumes a curious shape ; for in this matter the people are 
now drivers, now occupants of cars, now pedestrians, each by 
turns, sometimes in more or less continuous rotation, swayed by 
the opinion of the moment according to the parts they play 
and whether they ride or sit in the circus, or fall in the 
dust. Intolerance and selfishness thus alternate with passion 
and tenderness. 

It is impossible to set a scale to human sacrifice. The facts 
reveal that the degree of horror with which men and women 
to-day shudder at ill news is not in proportion to what is told of 
numbers hurt or slain, but in accordance with the quality of the 
drama presented by the circumstances. To the world in the 
lump, the death of a child amidst scenes of horror may evoke 
more righteous sympathy, and may create a stronger desire for 
retribution, than the death of myriads of ordinary wayfarers on 
commonplace roads. To the world in detail, through the centuries, 
death and suffering within the home circle call forth tender and 
generous feelings without diminution ; but it is units, not millions, 
that to-day matter to individuals. This is the basic cause of the 
traffic trouble and of much else that is wrong with mass-dis- 
cipline and democracy. Conditions during the present generation 
have blunted our feelings towards our neighbours. There is no 
reason, however, for perpetuating the indifference. 

To emphasise the rapidity of growth of callousness towards 
bulk death and misery within human memory it suffices to 
compare what was once the attitude of the public towards railway 
accidents with the quiet acceptance of the lethal conditions of 
road transport now too frequently manifested. A leading article 
in the Illustrated London News of February 4, 1865, contained 
the tidings that Her Majesty Queen Victoria had been pleased, 
through Sir Charles Phipps, to call the attention of the directors 
of the several railways which had their centre in London to the 
increasing number of railway accidents, and to express the 
warmest hope that the directors would carefully consider every 
means of guarding against these misfortunes which Her Majesty 
observed were ‘ not at all necessary accompaniments of railway 


travelling.’ 
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Her Majesty has not been moved to take this step by regard for her 
own safety, because she is aware that extraordinary precautions are taken 
when she travels ; but, on account of her family, of those travelling upon 
her service, and of her people generally. She wishes that the same security 
may be ensured for all as is so carefully provided for herself. The Queen 
hopes it is unnecessary for her to recall to the recollection of the railway 
directors the heavy responsibility which they have assumed since they 
have succeeded in securing the monopoly of the means of travelling of 
almost the entire population of the country. 


There had been many serious railway accidents. Most of 
them were from preventable causes. It was nevertheless the fact 
that the number of lives lost in comparison with the numbers of 
passengers was small—only one in several millions. The numerical 
estimate was, however, no measure of the value of human lives ; 
the fact grasped by Her gracious Majesty was that by organisation 
the deaths, one or many, could have been avoided ; and thus the 
greatest moral influence of the time was concentrated upon 
safety in railway travelling. Moral influence offers once more 
the most powerful means to the desired end. The essential 
requirement is that there should be general acceptance of the 
belief that by a slight sacrifice on the part of all road-users the 
toll of death, pain, and misery could at once be substantially 
reduced, with hope of continuous further diminution. 

To remind ourselves of the magnitude of the slaughter, it will 
suffice to summarise in the briefest possible form the toll of death 
and injury from street accidents, as follows : 



























ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND 








Whole Year. Killed. (Injured. Total. 
1927 5,329 148,575 153,904 
1928 6,138 164,838 170,976 
1929 6,696 170,917 177,613 
1930 7,305 177,895 185,200 






A rough but highly instructive indication of the growth of 
annual casualties in vehicular traffic during the preceding epoch 
can be obtained by examining the early Returns for the Metro- 
politan Police District when motor traffic began to be alarming : 








METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 







Whol T f 

vou. Vehicle. Killed. Injured. Total, 

1910 Power-driven . 214 7,652 7,866 
Horse-drawn . 157 9,902 10,059 














Total . 371 17,554 17,925 


—_—_— 
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Type o 
Vehicle. Killed. Injured. Total. 
Power-driven . 284 9,388 9,672 
Horse-drawn . 135 9,356 9,491 


Total . 419 18,744 19,163 


Power-driven . 257 8,050 8,307 
Horse-drawn . 137 7,396 7,533 


Total . 394 15,446 15,840 


These figures for I9gI0-I912 are to be accepted with the reserva- 
tion that the term ‘ horse-drawn ’ includes horse-drawn vehicles, 
horses ridden or led, and cycles other than motor cycles, by which 
persons were injured in the streets. Moreover, the figures for 
1912 are for the incomplete period, January 1, to September 30 
of that year. 

In subsequent years the statistics for the Metropolitan Police 
District gradually became more determinate. The Returns for 
1928 distinguished the persons killed into pedestrians (833), 
occupants and drivers of vehicles other than pedal cycles and solo 
motor cycles, pedal cyclists and motor cyclists, with the following 
totals, for the respective ages of the victims : 


METROPOLITAN PoLicE DISTRICT 
Persons Killed by Vehicles 
Under Five to Over 


Whole Year. Fifteen | Fifteen Total. 
Years. Years. 


1928. : 214 978 | 1,237 


During 1929 the number of pedestrians killed within the 
London Police District increased to 892 ; it fell slightly in 1930 
to 885. At that time there were great expectations of reduced 
casualties, for the police were being assiduously trained for traffic 
supervision, and the Traffic Act (1930) was being ushered in with 
hope, even if there were misgivings. It is therefore with profound 
sorrow that the public now find that, notwithstanding the courage 
and skill of the police and the powers conferred upon magistrates 
by the Traffic Act, the number of pedestrians killed within the 
London Police District advanced in the year 1931 to go6. 
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As the present purpose is to state the facts with reference to 
total numbers killed in street accidents, including pedestrians, 
occupants and drivers of vehicles, pedal cyclists and motor 
cyclists, it is necessary to direct attention to the following 
summary : 

METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 


All Persons in Street Accidents 


Whole Years. Injured. 
55,645 


55,827 
54,430 


Pedestrians in Street Accidents 
(included in the above figures) 


Whole Years. Killed. Injured. 


1929 892 ‘| Not known 


1930 885 Not known 
1931 go06 Not known 


This analysis reveals a slight diminution in the total numbers 
killed and injured during last year, but it also exhibits an increase 
in the numbers of pedestrians killed, and absence of information 
concerning the proportionate numbers of pedestrians injured. 
While police supervision and other precautions during 1931 
rendered the roads somewhat less destructive to the life of drivers 
and occupants of vehicles, they entirely failed to stem the tide 
of death to pedestrians. 

The latest evidence is yet more serious. As it relates only to 
the first three months of 1932, it is instructive to tabulate it with 
corresponding data for the same months of the previous two 
years. The opportunity may also be taken to exhibit the propor- 
tion between pedestrians and others illed, and to express the 
results as percentages (see table on p. 712). 

There is this year rapid retrogression from safety; the 
slaughter preponderates heavily against pedestrians, with corre- 
sponding insufficiency of restraint to drivers. It would be useful 
if the proportion of pedestrians to others amongst the injured, as 
well as amongst the killed, could be derived from public returns. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 


All Persons in Street Accidents (First Three Months of the Years 
1930-1932) 


Killed 


Others—i.e., drivers, Injured. 


occupants, pedal cyclists, 
and solo motor cyclists. 


223 (= 69-7 per cent.)| 97 (= 30°3 per cent.)| 11,441 
73 (= 25°3 
90 (= 28-7 


To compare this attrition with disaster in another form, it 
may be recalled that during the war in South Africa, which began 
on October 9, 1899, and continued until May 31, 1902, the total 
losses from all causes on the British side were 52,156. The 
duration of hostilities was 2-636 years. 

The official History of the War in South Africa, written by 
Captain Maurice Harold Grant, vol. iv., p. 697, supplies data 


from which may be summarised : 


SouTtH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


Killed, or died of wounds : 
Officers ‘ ‘ : : 719 
Warrant, N.C.O.’sandmen . 6,863 


7,582 


Died of disease : 
Officers : $ : t 406 
Warrant, N.C.O.’sandmen . 12,733 


13,139 


Wounded : 
Officers ‘ ; . - 1,758 
Warrant, N.C.O.’sandmen . 19,399 


21,157 
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Captured by the enemy : 
Officers ‘ " ‘ ‘ 290 
Warrant, N.C.O.’s and men . 8,135 


8,425 


Missing : 
Officers ) ‘ ‘ ‘ 36 
Warrant, N.C.O.’sandmen ._ 1,817 


1,853 


Total losses from all causes : 
Officers ; . 2 - 3,209 
Warrant, N.C.O.’s andmen . 48,947 


52,156 


From these particulars the average annual losses throughout 
that war may be calculated ; the results are : 


BRITISH, IN SOUTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


Killed . : ; . 7,860 per annum. 
Other casualties . . 11,924 per annum. 


Total casualties . 19,784 per annum. 


In England, Wales, and Scotland the corresponding figures 
for street accidents in the year 1930, were : 


GREAT BRITAIN, STREET ACCIDENTS DURING 1930 
Killed . re ee : ; ; 7,305 
Injured . P , ; . 177,805 


Total casualties . ‘ . 185,200 


The recorded number (7305) of deaths in 1930 from street acci- 
dents therefore approached to the number (7860) killed in an 
average year during the South African War; the number 
(177,895) of injured in 1930 was nearly fifteen times the yearly 
loss of wounded, captured and missing during that lamentable 
military struggle ; and the total casualties from street accidents 
in Great Britain in 1930 were more than nine times the annual 
casualties from all causes in the South African campaign. The 
tate of attrition from street accidents since 1930 has considerably 
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increased. That it should continue is a burning disgrace to us. 
The tendency is towards further converts to the fiendish worship 
of Juggernaut. Are these also to swell the ranks of the grim 
procession to the shambles of forgetfulness, where crushed and 
broken bodies in pain; misery, and death are shrouded ? 

In justice to those responsible for the design and construction 
of motor vehicles for road traffic, it must be emphasised that 
they have done everything possible to ensure safety. There are 
(1929-1931) no deaths to be attributed to faulty steering-gear or 
to broken axles. Last year there was one death recorded against 
defective brakes, and four against burst tyres, but there is 
insufficient evidence to enable these to be assigned to defective 
design or construction. 

With regard to roads, the task of the engineer has been indeed 
difficult. He began by solving the problem of dust that seemed 
insuperable but now is forgotten, so complete was his victory. 
In 1903 the Motor Car Act was passed, followed in 1909 by the 
Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, which led to 
the establishment of the Road Board.. By 1910 the question of 
providing the right kind of surface for our highways was under 
earnest consideration. In 1929 Sir Henry Maybury was able to 
report that of the 178,914 miles of road in Great Britain, 95,878 
miles were classified, which meant that they were either prepared 
or in course of preparation for the use of mechanically propelled 
vehicles. The total expenditure upon these roads between 1919 
and 1929 was about £518,000,000. 

There are still differences of opinion concerning the best 
surface for safety, and this matter is rendered more complex by 
consideration of the variety of foundations and materials of the 
road—wood-blocks, concrete, tar, bitumen, indiarubber. Finality 
in this direction has by no means been reached. Care is being 
bestowed upon the correct shape for the profiles and super- 
elevations of roads; taking into account the endless conditions 
that present themselves; and excellent work is being done in 
shaping the entrance and exit curves to bends on the highways. 
All these efforts are in the direction of greater safety to vehicles. 
The moderation of speed to prevent skidding when a road is wet, 
however, is a matter that the constructional engineer is obliged 
to leave to the drivers, and it constitutes one of the most serious 
responsibilities entrusted to drivers. Further, there is great 
scope for efforts towards safety in the abolition of blind corners— 
a result to be brought about by organised and, if possible, friendly 
co-ordination of ideas between local police, local municipal 
authorities, and local owners and users of property. 

The strolling pedestrian in the country may by negligence 
contribute to accidents, but the dynamics of the problem of 
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impact renders it improbable that he causes, otherwise than 
objectively, great increase in the death-roll. Rather he is to-day 


Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


(The Ancient Mariner, Pt. VI.) 


Nevertheless, pedestrians ought to express their willingness to 
conform to any reasonable measure of discipline to secure the 
wished-for cessation of accidents. 

In his address at the National Safety Congress in London 
on May 4, 1932, Mr. H. Alker Tripp, Assistant Commissioner, 
Metropolitan Police, observed that the immediate reason for the 


appointment of police patrols was the abolition of the general 
speed limit of 20 miles an hour. Parliament was at that time 
assured that the efforts of the police to deal with dangerous 
driving would be redoubled. The object of the police in this 
sphere of action is to prevent accidents and to promote free 
circulation of traffic. Obstruction and slow traffic on the crown 


of the road are matters to which they are giving attention. He 
added : 


The general speeding-up of traffic has brought the casualties to a very 
high figure. In 1931 well over 200,000 persons were killed or injured as a 
result of street accidents on the roads of Great Britain. It is computed 
that about one-third of the fatal accidents are due to human failure on 
the part of motor drivers. . . . The number of fatalities was 6691... . 
It is not so much out-and-out bad driving as incautious driving that accounts 
for the majority of the casualties. The accidents are caused by inattention 
on the part of thousands and thousands of drivers. What is wanted, in 
order to bring down the casualties, is not spectacular captures of so-called 
‘reckless’ drivers by the police but an all-round improvement of standards 
and habits of driving. ‘ 


From the traffic standpoint, the required result is freedom of 
movement, with absence of contact between vehicles, combined 
with safety to pedestrians. This is sought in police organisation ; 
but effective police organisation can only be initiated and main- 
tained by control. Owing to the great stretches of road to be 
supervised, police control and supervision are necessarily incom- 
plete. It is possible that by the extension of police supervision 
sufficiently to ensure strict observation of the Highway Code by 
drivers and by pedestrians, advance might be made in the direc- 
tion of safety. Such extension is, however, ruled out by the cost 
of maintaining a vast army of police and scouts for the purpose. 
If, by common consent, the Highway Code is accepted as the best 
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available guide to safety, the drivers throughout England, 
Scotland, and Wales who realise the beneficent character of the 
object to be attained would under proper guidance require no 
further supervision or restraint than that of their own consciences, 

The evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Transport 
in April 1929 made it clear that a prime cause of disaster on the 
roads is the competitive spirit which finds expression in racing, 
cutting-in, and other malpractices. This spirit can surely be 
bent in the direction of the exercise of restraint. There has been 
in recent years a great accession of courtesy upon the road. 
Something more is now needed. Not merely give-and-take, but 
giving way to others, and a full measure of forbearance. Over- 
taking should in general be limited to cases of necessity such as 
arise between vehicles of different classes. On the open road the 
aim should be towards a steady succession of well-spaced cars at 
even speed, The official opinion expressed to the Royal Commis- 
sion was that in course of time a moderate standardised speed 
would present itself as a solution of the London traffic problem. 
There is, however, the difficulty attending horse traffic, bicycles, 
and heavy motor lorries. What else than conscientious driving, 
and the deep sense of guardianship of one another, can prevail in 
such an arena against death and destruction ? 


RoLLo APPLEYARD. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON PORTMAN SQUARE 


LONDON squares have a charm of their own. They are not to 
beseen elsewhere. You cannot find anything remotely resembling 
them in Paris or Berlin or Vienna. Nor are they common, if not 
unknown, in the great provincial cities of England. Wherein 
lies their charm? In part at least in the sense they convey of 
something set apart, exclusive, finite, complete, a ‘ hortus inclusus,’ 
with their bright green like that of an oasis in a wilderness of 
bricks and mortar, refreshing to the eye, inviting rest and suggest 
ing shade and relief from noise and traffic. The suggestion, 
indeed, often belies the truth, for the imperious needs of modern 
life have shown but little mercy to the most select and old- 
fashioned of them. Nor can they even depend upon maintain- 
ing whatever aristocratic character they may have originally 
possessed. The religiously residential is giving way everywhere 
to business premises, the bank and the shop. Even the symmetry 
and the original design, observed with more or less strictness in 
the lay-out a century or more ago, may be swept away as huge 
blocks of flats offer to the ground landlord a financial return no 
longer to be extracted from the private house. 

The history of the squares of London has been fully told and 
illustrated in Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s delightful volume, that 
of Portman Square in particular, in his Wanderings in Marylebone, 
and need not be retold here. Were this history fully and faith- 
fully preserved it would be a microcosm of the social life of its 
day. Unfortunately this is seldom the case. The custom of 
commemorative tablets on the houses of the good and great is 
comparatively modern, and much history has perished with those 
who made it. But here and there a side-light is thrown, and this 
light illumines at least some of the problems of our immediate 
ancestors and shows these problems to have been—very much 
like our own. Such a side-light is thrown upon Portman Square 
by the minute-books of the meetings of the trustees of the square, 
in the custody of the writer as treasurer and chairman of that 
body. Though the bare records of mere annual business meetings, 
they are not without entries of unconscious humour and at the 
same time serve to remind how great are the changes in some 
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aspects of life even in the 150 years since the foundation of the 
square in its modern form. 

According to Mr. Chancellor, the building of the square was 
begun about 1764, but was not completed for some twenty years, 
with a resulting want of uniformity in the houses. The brothers 
Adam were largely interested in the original plots, and the 
square contains more than one masterpiece of Adam design and 
decoration. At one time at least it was famous, for in 1806 it 
was known as ‘ one of the largest and handsomest in the Metro- 
polis,’ and Mrs. Montagu, the owner of what is now Portman 
House, called it for its health-giving character ‘the Montpelier 
of England.’ 

The constitution of the square rests upon a private Act of 
Parliament of 1782 (anno regni Georgii III. Regis vicesimo 
secundo). In this Act it was recorded that leases had been 
granted by Henry William Portman, the longest of which would 
expire in 1863, and that ‘it would be of great benefit and con- 
venience to the inhabitants of the Square if the ground, then 
enclosed with iron rails, was laid out with proper walks and 
otherwise embellished as a garden or pleasure ground for the use 
of the inhabitants and a more effectual provision made for 
preventing nuisances and annoyance therein.’ The inhabitants 
of the various houses were thereby appointed trustees, and in 
them was vested the maintenance and upkeep of the square, the 
power to levy a rate upon each house, and ancillary rights and 
powers. This Act was supplemented in 1823 by a further Act 
enlarging its powers and provisions. 

The first meeting of trustees under the Act of 1782 was held 
at Stratford Place Coffee House, in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
in the county of Middlesex, on July 4, 1782. Those present were 
Viscount Maynard, John Elwes, and the Honourable Charles 
Francis Greville, who presided. At this meeting it was resolved 
‘that two plans be prepared for the next Meeting with gravel 
walks delineated thereon, viz., on one plan a walk round the 
enclosure 9 or 10 feet broad and the cross walks 12 feet and the 
centre marked by a double row of trees and on the other plan 
walks and shrubs.’ At a subsequent meeting a rate of 6d. in the 
pound was ordered in pursuance of the powers in the Act, and at 
a further meeting in the same year the trustees recorded their 
opinion that ‘ the enclosure would be improved if properly kept 
and planted with evergreens and the cross walks kept in grass.’ 
The work was promptly taken in hand, and in the following year 
it is recorded that ‘ the Mason’s bill, the Smith’s bill, the Pavior’s 
bill and the Lamplighter’s bill be ordered to be paid.’ The 
services of Peter Thomas, a well-digger, were secured ‘ to digg the 
wells wanted in Portman Square,’ while ‘ Robert Malen was hired 
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on tryal at 12 shillings a week for the sweeping and looking after 
the Square and to water the pavement to prevent nuisances,’ 
‘ provided,’ it is cautiously added, ‘ that there is a fund sufficient 
to pay him.’ In those far-off Georgian days it was not deemed 
seemly, at least in Portman Square and where public money was 
concerned, to exceed your income. 

The meetings during these first years were comparatively 
frequent, all of them at the Stratford Place Coffee House. The 
attendance does not appear to have been very good, for seldom 
more than half a dozen trustees attended, and on one occasion 
only one appeared on the scene and ‘ none other of the Trustees 
attending no business was done.’ On other regrettable occasions 
it is solemnly recorded that ‘ none of the Trustees attended.’ 

The lay-out of the garden appears to have proceeded steadily. 
A pump was installed, an iron roller purchased, and even at that 
early stage it was necessary to replace the locks on the gates and 
supply new keys. On March 2, 1784, an important question 
was thus early raised and decided, for it was ‘ ordered unanimously 
that no dogs be permitted to go into the garden on any account 
whatever and the gardener is strictly ordered to turn out all such 
as may get in.’ 

The earliest inhabitants of the square are not without interest. 
At a meeting in 1784 a list was submitted, prepared by the 
gardener, with the numbers of their houses. It includes William 
Beckford (the millionaire collector and author of Vathek), the 
Earl of Middleton (who acted as chairman), the Earl of Tanker- 
ville, Lady Home, Lord Maynard, Lady Tollemache, Mrs. Beck- 
ford, Erle Drax, Lady Egmont, Sir Peter Parker (the admiral 
and early patron of Nelson), Admiral Lord Rodney, the Earl of 
Ducie, and Samuel Whitbread (the friend of Fox, the antagonist 
of Pitt, the unflinching champion in the House of Commons 
of the unfortunate Queen Caroline and the individual mainly 
responsible for the rebuilding of Drury Lane). 

The accounts at this time were beautifully and elaborately 
kept and entered in full in the minute-book. Some slips, however, 
occurred and were honestly and meticulously recorded: ‘by 
wrong calculation of rate for house S. Seales Esq. 5/74.’ 

Difficulties, too, seem to have arisen in regard to unauthorised 
persons making use of the square. In 1786 it was ordered that 
‘no person be permitted to walk in the Garden unless they be 
admitted by the key of some of the inhabitants and that the 
Gardener do take all false keys,’ and the gardener reported that 
he had ‘ spoke to several persons walking in the Garden who, he 
apprehended, had no right to walk there and he had informed 
them that they must not come again and that he had not seen 
any of them there since.’ Great were the powers of gardeners 
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in those spacious times. The trustees were then of opinion that 
‘it would be proper to take up the Furze which is planted round 
the rails of the Garden and plant Quick round the same instead 
thereof.’ At the same time the wooden roller then in use was 
to be cased with lead. It'was also ordered that no livery servant 
be permitted to walk in the garden. 

In 1793 one of the trustees ‘ reported to the Meeting that a 
dog having strong symptoms of canine madness had got into the 
Garden and bit a child and snapt at several others. He, therefore, 
recommended it to the consideration of the Board to take such 
steps for the prevention of dogs getting into the Garden in future 
as should appear to be most expedient for that purpose.’ ‘It 
was thereupon taken into consideration and resolved that the 
gates being guarded in like manner as those in Bedford Square 
would be the best and most effectual means of preventing dogs 
from getting into the Garden in future,’ and it was ‘ ordered that 
a small board be put up in the Garden with an inscription 
“‘ Ordered that no dogs be admitted.” ’ 

In 1794, ‘ The lamps being much neglected the person who 
was employed to light the lamps attended and was acquainted 
thereof and ordered to be discharged at Lady-day next and that 
four watchmen in the Square be paid Two guineas per annum 
for looking after and reporting from time to time the lighting of 
the lamps in general in the Square.’ But worse was to follow, 
for ‘It being reported that people got over the gates into the 
Garden and take the flowers and plants ordered that the Smith 
do place spikes at the Garden gates in such manner as will best 
prevent persons getting over in future.’ Even youth was 
undisciplined in those rough times. ‘It appearing to the Board 
that some of the children admitted into the Garden have cut 
down plucked and destroyed several of the plants flowers and 
also that they have made use of bows and arrows and bats and 
balls and thrown stones to the annoyance of gentlemen and ladies 
walking in the Garden and done other damage therein it is 
therefore ordered that the Gardiner do in future prevent the 
same and for that purpose that he reports the behaviour of such 
children of the inhabitants of the Square as transgress to their 
parents and as to the children of such persons who are not 
inhabitants as transgress in any of the above particulars that he 
turn them out of the Garden and not permit them to come in.’ 

In 1796 ‘ The Gardener reports that there are great numbers 
of false keys to the locks upon the gates of the Garden in the 
Square,’ and ‘ that many improper people are frequently in the 
Garden, ordered that a board be painted and placed over each 
gate with the following inscription. ‘‘ Ordered that the Gardener 
turn out all improper persons.’ ‘ The Gardener also reporting 
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that many people are frequently in the Garden in the night time, 
ordered that four padlocks and chains be purchased and that the 
gates be locked up every night as from Lady-day to Michaelmas 
at the hour of ro and unlocked in the morning at the hour of 6 
at the latest.’ 

But perhaps the most terrible state of things is disclosed at 
the meeting of July 26, 1797. ‘ The Gardener reporting that a 
great number of improper Persons got admitted by false Keys 
into the Garden and of late to such an Extent as to become a 
great Annoyance to many of the Ladies Inhabitants of the Square 
who have repeatedly complained to him of the same and 
represented that they cannot walk therein without the Danger 
of being insulted nor can they permit their Children to walk 
therein lest they should catch some Disorder And the Gardener 
also reporting that many Children of Strangers are frequently 
walking in the Garden who have just had the Small Pox and 
that great Boys and Men are almost daily playing in the Garden 
with Bats and Balls and destroying the Turf and Gravel Walks, 
that the Shrubs are continually broke and the Flowers taken and 
various other Depredations are daily committed, such Report 
was taken into Consideration when it appeared therefrom as well 
as from the Personal observation of the Trustees that it is 
impossible to get rid of the Nuisance otherwise than by having 
other Locks the keys of which are not so easily made—Resolved 
and ordered that Brammah’s Patent Locks be put upon the 
Gates and that one key be made for each House encompassing 
or abutting upon the Square and paying the Square rate and one 
key for the Gardener at the expense of this Trust.’ It was 
further ordered ‘ that no trap-ball, crickett or other games are 
to be allowed in the Garden.’ In the following year ‘ The 
Collector reports that the Turkish Ambassador has made 
application to him for leave to put a wooden seat about six feet 
long in the Garden at his own expense Ordered that His 
Excellency have liberty accordingly.’ 

On April 23, 1802, the trustees evidently received warning of 
trouble that might arise, no longer from the war, but from the 
conclusion of peace by the Treaty of Amiens: ‘ At this Meeting 
especially convened for the purpose of taking into Consideration 
the propriety of procuring a Guard of able Men to protect and 
preserve the Garden from Depredations on the Night or Nights 
of the intended Illuminations on Account of Peace And of 
locking up the Gates of the same with Padlocks and Chains on 
those Nights in Order to keep out all Persons but such only as 
may be so appointed to protect the same and to make such 
Order therein as may be deemed necessary Resolved unani- 
mously that it will be expedient to procure a Guard of able Men 

Vor. CXI—No. 664 34 
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for the purpose aforesaid (to consist of some of the Beadles of 
this"Parish and who are Constables), the Gardener and his Man, 
and as many others as will amount to thirty two in the whole 
And that they come upon Duty at Seven o’clock and continue 
to patrole the Garden and protect the same from Depredations 
so long during the Night as any Throng or Mob of People are 
assembled in the Square or Streets adjoining and likely to commit 
any Depredations in the Garden. Resolved and Ordered 
unanimously that such Guard be accordingly procured, and that 
the Beadles and Gardener be paid Three Shillings and Sixpence 
each per Night for such their Attendance, and that the others 
be paid Two shillings and Sixpence each per Night for their 
Attendance.’ A subsequent meeting records with satisfaction 
that such ‘ guard ’ effectively prevented all depredations, ‘ which 
from the great concourse of people there was every reason to 
expect would have taken place without it.’ Thus was ‘ Mafficking’ 
dealt with in 1802. 

In the same year the prices of commodities were rising, and 
‘A Letter from John Burton, Lamplighter, was produced and 
read stating that he had lighted the Lamps round the Garden 
ever since the same had been inclosed at the very low Rate of 
One Guinea per Annum each Lamp and owing to the very great 
Advance in Oil that he has sustained a very considerable loss, 
therefore requesting that he might have the same per Lamp as 
the Parish Lamps are now lighted for, Ordered that the Lamps 
for the next year be paid for as before at one Guinea per Lamp 
being equal to what the Parish Lamps were offered to be lighted 
for.’ The resolution leaves it undetermined whether the lamp- 
lighter’s contention as to the lighting of the parish lamps was 
untrue. But on the whole it would appear to have been a try-on 
on his part, for ‘The lamplighter subsequently attended and 
again represented that he was, from the rise in materials in 
consequence of the war, a loser thereby, but again without 
satisfaction.’ It was evidently a hard world for lamplighters. 

On the other hand, gardeners were, in favour. In 1805, 
‘It being found indispensibly necessary that some distinction 
should be made in the dress of the Gardener in order better to 
enable him to keep out improper persons Ordered that he have 
a laced hat to be worn by him at all times when he is attending 
in the Garden.’ What became of that laced hat and when the 
time-honoured billycock was again resumed this chronicle does 
not relate. 

A minute of May 20, 1806, contains a formal record in regard 
to the financing of the square which sets out that ‘ at that Time 
the Trustees had expended on laying out the Garden, enclosing 
it with iron rails, furnishing it with plants, gravelling the walks, 
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paving foot and carriage way and other matters £3715.19.0 and 
that the annual expenses for the last 23 years had averaged 
£230 per annum.’ 

The problem of keeping out ‘improper persons’ seems to 
have been perennial. In 1808 it was ‘ Resolved that notice be 
given to the Locksmiths living near Portman Square that they 
will be prosecuted if they make false keys to the Garden locks,’ 
and in the same year ‘ Ordered that it be the Gardener’s duty 
when any person enters the Garden to examine their key and 
call for the name of the person holding it and if the same shall 
not agree with the registry of keys the Gardener is hereby ordered 
to take the key away and turn out such person,’ and ‘ that such 
order be inserted three times in the Morning Post.’ 

At the meeting of June 14, 1813, the gardener reported 
‘the very improper conduct of the children of Mrs. St. Quinton 
of Gloucester Place and Sir Robert Chambers of Upper Seymour 
Street in the Garden of the Square,’ and it was ‘ ordered that 
letters be wrote to the parents of such children acquainting them 
of the same.’ 

The replanting of the square proceeded with due care. In 
1814 it was ‘ Ordered that twelve forest trees be planted in the 
Square at the proper season,’ and in 1819 ‘ that the Gardener be 
directed to plant at the proper season four pink thorns at the 
four angles of the Square Garden.’ 

Those attending the meetings at the end of the eighteenth 
century and early part of the nineteenth century or recorded as 
living in the square included a number of well-known names, 
among them the Hon. F. Greville (who sat for his portrait to 
Romney and was the ‘ Protector’ of Emma Hart, afterwards 
Lady Hamilton), the Earl of Strafford, the first Lord Dorchester, 
the Earl Nelson (elder brother of the great Admiral), John Elwes 
(miser and sportsman, a notorious character in his day), Lord 
Kenyon, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Clifford, the first Lord 
Teignmouth (a Governor-General of India), Spencer Perceval 
(the son of the assassinated Prime Minister), the Duke of Hamilton 
(who married Beckford’s only daughter), Lord Garvagh (owner 
of the Raphael Garvagh Madonna, now in the National Gallery), 
and Earl Manvers, who presided as chairman for many years. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester (the second Duke 
and a field-marshal) is recorded as applying for a key for his 
equerry, Lieutenant-Colonel Higgins. 

The question of the water supply seems to have given trouble 
over a long period. In 1806, ‘ The watering of the Square by a 
Cart and Horse being found inadequate to do it effectually, and 
it being conceived that if it was watered by Scoops and the 
Water conducted through Leathern Pipes it would answer the 
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purpose, Ordered, that one or more Leathern Pipes be provided 
of such Lengths as may be found necessary; and that the 
Gardener do water the Square with Scoops accordingly.’ In 
1825 the gardener applied for an increase of salary ‘ on account 
of the expense of additional water required in consequence of 
the carriage way of the Square being Mcadamized,’ and the 
following year the water supply from the existing well appears 
to have become insufficient, for an estimate was obtained from 
a ‘ well digger and borer’ for another well ‘ to effect the object 
of a copious supply of water.’ It was not until 1871 that the 
question of ‘ laying on water from the main and fixing a sufficient 
number of hydrants to preserve the flowers, shrubs and grass 
during the Summer months’ was raised. Hitherto wells, pump 
and water-cart had been the method adopted. The proposal 
was raised again in 1873 by Sir James Hamilton. So revolu- 
tionary a plan was, of course, opposed by certain trustees, but 
the reformers had their way. The question of hydrants from 
which the water could be used still seemed, however, too expensive 
and ‘ a capacious cistern with a constant supply from the main’ 
was installed in 1874 in connexion with a water-barrow. Only 
in 1889 were the necessary hydrants installed. 

In 1857 occurred one of those unfortunate incidents which 
mar even the most spotless records of businesslike efficiency. 
“On an investigation of the accounts of the Treasurer Mr. E. B. 
Holman it appears that the sum of Four hundred and one Pounds 
3/10 is in his hands and now due to the Trustees of the Square 
& that he has quitted England in consequence of pecuniary 
embarrassment, it is therefore resolved, that Mr. E. B. Holman 
be dismissed from the office of Treasurer to the Trustees of 
Portman Square. Resolved, That Sir Alexr Spearman do take 
any steps in his power to ascertain the real pecuniary state of 
Mr. Holman’s affairs, & and the probable chance of the Trustees 
being able to recover any part of the balance due to them.’ ‘The 
trustees’ savings of years were thereby blotted out, and the fate 
of the defaulting treasurer is veiled in obscurity—perhaps for 
the best. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the records of the 
trustees present included Sir George Abercromby, Bart., Lytton 
Bulwer (afterwards Lord Bulwer, the diplomatist), Lord Cran- 
worth (Lord Chancellor), Lord Tredegar, Sir J. J. Hamilton, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Lord Ducie, and Mr. Maxwell Lyte. 

The perils and annoyances to which users of the square 
garden in the eighteenth century were subject have already been 
set down. As the nineteenth drew towards its close others are 
recorded. In 1878 it is ordered ‘that complaint having been 
made of the introduction of the game of Cricket thereby rendering 
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those who frequent the Square liable to accidents, that the same 
be immediately discontinued, and the Residents requested to 
co-operate in carrying out this Resolution, especially those who 
have Sons.’ The very next year Lady Sarah Lindsay explained 
to the meeting that the practice of playing lawn tennis in the 
several open portions of the square was ‘ rather objectionable,’ 
and it was decided to prohibit playing of the game on a certain 
portion of the lawn. Objection was also taken to the playing of 
lawn tennis on the ground that ‘the game had proved to be 
detrimental and injurious to the lawns,’ and in May of 1884 the 
game was prohibited. This resolution was promptly reversed, 
but it was agreed that in future ‘ only one net ’ be permitted. 

The subsequent chronicles of the square are regrettably 
uneventful. According to the minute-book the meetings pursue 
the even tenor of their way, and beyond the demolition of the 
east side and a portion of the south and their replacement by the 
new blocks of flats there is nothing to record. The evergreens 
and laurels, so beloved by our ancestors, but so dull and dingy to 
modern eyes, have made way for flowering trees and shrubs as 
well as for the gingko, the fig, the tulip tree, and the magnolia, 
and it is claimed that at no time in its history has the garden of 
Portman Square received more care or looked more beautiful and 
distinguished. 

ROBERT WITT. 
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THE JIZO OF MONKEY-HILL 


An EXCURSION INTO THE Byways OF JAPANESE LIFE 


PROBABLY, had not the late Japanese Government sought parity, 
_ and something more, with certain Western Governments in the 

campaign against Communist propaganda, I should not have had 
this excursion. But several of my students in a State educational 
institution were so unfortunate as to become suspect of ‘ dan- 
gerous thoughts,’ because they had somewhat too openly met to 
read and discuss some modern sociological works which are ex- 
cluded from the Japanese educational scheme; and on the very 
day when they should have graduated, with all their examina- 
tions just completed, they were expelled. This meant that their 
academic career was ruined and any of the higher grade official 
positions definitely closed to them. To one of these students I 
happened to express the sympathy which I hope any Englishman 
would feel ; and, although I know he regards me as hopelessly of 
the bourgeoisie, he seems to have been so far gratified as to wish 
to enlighten me on the motives which led him and thousands 
of other students to harbour what are called ‘ dangerous thoughts.’ 
Either that, or else, knowing my sympathetic interest in all and 
everything Japanese, he thought he would show me something, 
essentially Japanese indeed, but very different from what I had 
hitherto seen. 

“Do you know Sabane Jizo?’ he asked me. I told him I did 
not ; and then he informed me that the Sabane Jizo lay only some 
twenty miles away to the north, and was one of the ninety famous 
places of pilgrimage amongst the Japanese Buddhists. In the 
conglomerate Buddhist pantheon Jizo is the patron saint of little 
children, his main function being to protect those helpless little 
ones who have departed this life before their parents ; but, 
inevitably, the help of so kindly a guardian is invoked on behalf 
of sick and feeble children on earth. But Jizo’s origins, like those 
of many another highly respected deity, are so dubious as to be of 
great anthropological interest, smacking, as they do, of phallicism 
and I know not what besides. I was at the time engaged in some 
researches into these origins, and so, hoping to find the Sabane 
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Jizo anthropologically interesting, readily agreed to be led thither 
by my student friend. 

Even had the Jizo of Sabane been nothing but an ordinary 
stock or stone, the pilgrimage would yet have been worth while. 
For the Jizo stands on the summit of a richly wooded hill, whence, 
looking across the valley of the Mogami river, the eye could pass 
pleasurably over range after range of mountains to come to 
serene rest on the pure white summit of Chokai, fitly called the 
Fuji of the north. The image of Jizo itself might have stood for 
nothing more than the conventional idea, judging from its 
multitudinous adornment with the petitionary and thank offerings 
of many mothers, which took the form of innumerable bright 
articles of children’s clothing. But from the priest of the small 
attached temple we learnt that the peculiar fame of this Jizo is 
as the Gentus of—well, first he said ‘ knowledge,’ and then he said 
‘love.’ The hill on which it stood has no particular name, the 
name ‘Sabane’ belonging to a neighbouring hill, almost a 
mountain in height and extent ; and I was told that ‘ Sabane’ 
meant ‘ Monkey-hill.’ Not without a malign appropriateness, as 
I was to find out, was the Jizo of Monkey-hill famed as the Genius 
of love. 

Behind that large hill lay the village called Monkey-hill village, 
which my companion insisted on my visiting. The beautiful 
beginning of the three or four miles we had to cover was like a 
promise of Paradise. The sky was the soft blue of autumnal 
contentment and the air crisp with the stimulus of winter. Our 
way was by the side of the wide rocky bed of the river along a pass 
on the slope of Monkey-hill, which, at its highest, reached over 
1000 feet. For long stretches the pines and sugs formed enchant- 
ing avenues through which we could glimpse the bright reds and 
golds of the hillside foliage, whilst, far below us on our right, the 
river at times checked its shallow sparkling speed to dwell 
reflectively, like a Claude Lorraine landscape, in the shadow of 
deep cliffs of shining yellow, crested with sombre green. I felt 
my companion broke the silence appropriately when he remarked 
that this district was famous for its beautiful girls. Then un- 
fortunately for what I was becoming convinced was the idyllic 
purpose of our excursion, he went on to add, ‘ Yes, they are so 
beautiful that they are sold to Tokyo and other great cities to 
become joro or geisha.’ 

Here was a desolating thought crudely spat out at the benign 
beauty of the scene! It is at this point, therefore, that we must 
pause in our intended rural excursion to enter into the bewildering 
mazes of Japanese society ; and this pause in the journey will 
permit the mind to wander at large, backwards to what I already 
knew, and forwards to what subsequent inquiries revealed. For 
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my companion’s statement that these beautiful girls were ‘ sold 
to become joro and geisha’ cannot be understood unless it is 
placed in relation to the whole Japanese social scheme. 

That the Japanese social system is so little understood by 
foreigners is not surprising ; for the Japanese, whilst insatiably 
curious to learn every detail of foreign customs and manners, are 
extraordinarily reticent to let a foreigner into the details of their 
own. Even to become acquainted at all intimately with the 
inside of a Japanese home is a comparatively rare experience for a 
foreigner, and, a fortiori, still rarer for him to be taken inside a 
Japanese heart. One cannot altogether blame the Japanese for 
this reticence, and for two good reasons. The first is that they 
know that their own culture is still fundamentally different from 
that of the West, and so fear misapprehension and ignorant 
disapproval. The second is that, under Western influence and 
their own eager desire to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
modern world they have so adventurously and successfully 
entered, their social system is undergoing rapid modification and 
may, in time, be abandoned altogether. Although the going is 
still painfully slow, yet this result is rendered eventually possible, 
because, old as the present system is, it is yet of foreign origin 
and on the whole opposed to the natural genius of the people. 

One of the most significant features of the system is its 
definite subordination of women, and this is integral to the 
Confucian ethics on which it is based. But, before the teaching 
of Confucius came from China to take shrewd and implacable 
control of the budding mind of Japan, the women of this country 
were at least as independent as those German women of whom 
Tacitus, in his Germania, wrote with such astonishment. This 
fact was a ‘scandal’ in the eyes. of pre-Meiji Japan, and for 
hundreds of years the histories and legends were doctored so as to 
give the impression that women were always in a subordinate 
position. But, inter alia, a piece of research on which I am 
engaged promises to show that, to a vastly greater extent than 
has been hitherto realised, not only was the aboriginal Japanese 
culture matriarchal, but also that the women played a decisive 
part in the origin of the empire and the development of literature 
and art. 

The reason for the subordination of women lies in the fact that, 
in the Confucian scheme, filial piety is the supreme virtue. Some- 
times, in the development of the scheme by the followers of 
Confucius, the virtue of loyalty has challenged that of filial piety 
for pride of place. Probably among many of the governing class 
in Japan loyalty tends to be placed higher, but certainly the 
most widely spread form of Confucian ethics in Japan is that 
especially represented by Nakae Téju, the Saint of Omi, where 
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filial piety is definitely placed first. Although Tdju lived nearly 
300 years ago, his exposition of the Yo-mei school of Confucianism 
is still authoritative, and the Onna Daigaku, the Greater Learn- 
ing for Women, which is the recognised code of female culture, 
derives mainly from him. ‘Filial piety,’ says Téju, ‘is the 
weightier and loyalty the lighter duty.’ ‘ Filial piety is the root 
of a man.’ ‘Children are to take care of their parents, loving 
them better than their own bodies, and being ready to serve them 
even at the expense of suffering to themselves.’ Inevitably, this 
filial piety means the glorification of the family within which it is 
exercised, and so, compared with the family, the individual counts 
for nothing. 

Children are thus placed in subjection to a patria potestas like 
that of ancient Rome—a condition scarcely in accordance with 
the natural feelings of the Japanese. For I know of no place in 
the world where children are treated with a more playful ten- 
derness and allowed so much freedom and so great a share of 
their parents’ pleasures. But, under the influence of Confucian 
teaching about the family, quite admirable Japanese parents will 
often do things with their children which average Western parents 
would find revolting. Thus, a childless couple, in order to avoid 
the disaster of their ancestral cult dying out, which would be a 
failure in filial duty, will adopt a child and make it entirely their 
own. This child is usually one of a poorer man’s quiverful ; and 
readiness rather than reluctance is shown in parting with it, 
because, apart from the probability that the child will benefit 
materially, its parents feel under a moral obligation to help a 
childless household maintain the virtue of filial piety. Much more 
objectionable from the Western point of view is the custom of 
‘selling ’ a child in order to free the family from debt. The word 
‘selling’ expresses the fact, although not the law, for recent 
legislation forbids selling. The procedure generally followed is 
that the father borrows the money required, and gives his child, 
usually (but not inevitably) a girl, as a hostage for a certain term 
of years, on the understanding that any profit, over and above 
her expenses, made out of her shall go towards paying off the debt 
and so redeeming her. What we might term ordinary service 
or apprenticeship sometimes takes this form ; but, usually, the 
girls sold are intended for the yoshiwara and geisha houses. 
Going up and down the country are certain persons who would 
receive short shrift in the West, but who are held in comparative 
respect here. These are the shusenya, or brokers, on the look 
out for girls suitable for joro or geisha. 

Once in the yoshtwara or the geisha house, there is (unless a 
lover redeems them) little likelihood of the girls ever becom- 
ing free—at least, so long as their attractions last, because the 
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expenses of education and maintenance are so ingeniously 
devised as to prevent little or any profit being made. Despite the 
beautiful appearance of their clothes and the scenes of luxury 
in which they often move, their usual scale of living is penurious 
and comfortable clothing scant. But the geisha is not regarded as 
a social outcast by the Japanese, nor even is the joro, or her 
parents would never devote her to such a life, and no man would 
ever be willing to redeem and marry her, as is quite often done, 
thus making what we should call an honest woman of her. It is 
generally agreed that many girls allow themselves to be devoted 
to this miserable career in the proud consciousness that their 
families are thus redeemed from want, and the very stews are 
therefore not altogether unhallowed by the incense of filial piety. 

On the relation of husband and wife Téju has an important 
passage which, although it would hardly command the assent of 
many modern-minded Japanese, is obeyed in practically every 
detail by the great majority of the people : 

The husband is to love his wife, and yet not overmuch, lest he neglect 
his parents and brothers. The men who have brought ruin on family and 
kingdom by disregarding this rule have been innumerable. And yet not 
to love at all is also an evil, since by his wife he has the blessing of offspring 
and the worship of descendants. But let the love have limits as above set 
forth. The wife is to reverence and obey her husband. She must be 
gentle, quiet and faithful. Her husband is in the place of heaven. His 
parents take the place of her parents, and thus obedience to father-in-law 
and mother-in-law becomes the first of her duties. She must be a peace- 
maker, practise the virtues of a good housekeeper, and raise children. 
A man has his duties out of the house, and a wife within; and so it is 
written in the third place ‘ Fu-fu betsu ari.’ ‘Marriage involves different 
duties,’ or ‘Husband and wife have different duties.’ 

The subordination of women in the domestic régime soon 
strikes any foreigner who sees much of the real Japan. In the 
home the father comes first, with the sons a close second, and the 
wife and daughters almost menials. The husband’s meal is served 
to him alone by his wife or daughters ; in the order of the hot 
bath he always has the first immersion and the wife and mother 
probably the last, and he generally does all the outside pleasure- 
seeking for the family. Should he and his wife happen to go out 
together on foot or by kuruma, they never travel side by side, but 
with the wife in her husband’s wake. So fixed is this rule that 
I cannot persuade the kurumaya to vary it even in my case, so 
that my wife has to ride behind me and grin and bear it as 
best she may. Every girl is definitely brought up to the notion 
that the men must always take precedence—her father and 
brothers whilst she is at home, and, when she marries, her 
husband and his parents. She is married by arrangement to suit 
the tastes or needs of her family, and enters the home of her 
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husband’s parents for a career not dissimilar from that of a 
purchased slave. 

Many things can doubtless be said in favour of arranged 
marriages, but in Japan the system is tainted by the Confucian 
inheritance of entire female subordination. Yet the fine natural 
qualities of the Japanese women have wrought such exquisite 
results out of their humiliating discipline that we may say they 
have stooped to conquer, proving themselves superior to those 
who deem them inferior. I have referred to the influence and 
authority of the Japanese women in the distant past, before 
Confucius took them in hand, and the same influence and authority 
breaks through their discipline of self-repression. In the ordinary 
domestic duties a wife brings so much courteous and charming 
thoughtfulness to bear as to be in truth a ministering angel. 
Again, so far is she from being a ‘ pretty toy’ as her Western 
sisters were in less enlightened days, kept from any contact with 
every kind of business outside ordinary domestic duties, that she 
becomes, in almost all cases, her husband’s business manager. 
What happens rarely in the West, and then only among the 
working classes, is the rule in Japan : the wife receives practically 
all her husband’s salary, pays all the bills and the rates and taxes, 
and frequently manages even the investments. She is, in truth, 
much more than a better half, being nothing less than the presiding 
genius of family life. Japanese wives and elder sisters (they must 
never be forgotten) are worthy of the highest reverence. Speaking 
generally, a wife will sacrifice every shred of comfort for the sake 
of husband and home ; and, in the event of the mother’s death, 
the elder sister, nesan, will carry on in the same spirit. All around 
one can see evidences of nesan’s devotion to her orphaned brothers; 
she will, if necessary, go out and earn a living, as a waitress, clerk, 
accountant, anything, in order to pay for the education of her 
brother or brothers. 

But the burden of over-much serving tends to hide the halo 
of the ministrant from the sight of those ministered to. Human 
nature being what it is, a wife’s very virtue often cheapens her to 
her husband. She is, at her best, too much like a fond parent 
indulging all his whims and making life easy for him to become 
the recipient of his more adventurous passions. It needs a man of. 
more sense than the average husband anywhere to penetrate to 
the beauty of such perfect serviceableness, especially if he has any 
strong inclination 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. 


Yet, despite the fact that the Japanese, unlike the Western, 
husband has never been led to expect to find his wife a companion 
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as well as a helpmeet, he is on the whole inclined to put up with 
that defect, out of his esteem for her many golden qualities : that 
is to say, the Japanese mariage de convenance does not lead to 
anything like as much infidelity as might have been expected. 
Unfaithful husbands in the main belong to those classes with 
either too much time or too much money on their hands; and 
that is the case everywhere. Also, it is worth while noting that a 
Japanese marriage is not a religious sacrament in our sense of the 
term, in which a man and woman solemnly pledge themselves 
before God to mutual faithfulness. Any immorality there may 
be in Japan is, at any rate, not made more repulsive by hypocrisy. 

So far as Tdju, the Saint of Omi, is concerned, there is no 
Seventh Commandment. Thus he writes : 


Not to commit adultery and propriety look somewhat alike, but 
propriety includes the duty of reverence and consideration for others, 
from the Emperor to the lowest of men, with the duty of kindly intercourse, 
and all the ceremonies of life and death. To compare the two is to put a 
gill of water against the great sea. The command not to commit adultery 
is against nature, for it forbids the possession of more than one wife—a 
command adapted to the common people ; but as we consider the import- 
ance of offspring, we see that it is proper for the higher ranks to have more 
than one, and this according to degree, the Emperor to have most. 


The sanction for sexual fidelity is neither a jealous god nor a 
wrathful society, but—surely much to the credit of the Japanese 
character—sheer goodwill towards the sharer of one’s home. The 
ruling classes, least of all, have been expected to show a clean 
bill of monogamous devotion ; and any conscience they may have 
developed in recent times arises from the fact that it is they who 
have been brought into closest contact with Western ideals and 
also Western hypocrisy. 

It may be remembered that, under the leadership of Francis 
Xavier, a mighty attempt was made to Christianise Japan, and 
one of the main reasons for its failure was the missionaries’ un- 
compromising insistence on the Seventh Commandment. For, 
although this presented no difficulty to the common people, who 
heard the missionaries gladly and, by their thousands, were 
converted into Christians capable of enduring a most harrowing 
persecution, the ruling classes refused to obey the commandment 
and, more honest than their contemporaries in the West, felt this 
to be an insuperable obstacle to the profession of Christianity. 
It was the ruling classes, including the warriors, who, as far back 
as the twelfth century, instituted a definite system of prostitution, 
from which have sprung eventually the two classes of joro, or 
concubine, and geisha, or entertainer. At this point it might 
perhaps be well to complete our excursion to the village of 
Monkey-hill. 
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This mountain village, with its hundred or so of small farmers’ 
houses, most of them roughly built of wood and straw-thatch, 
proved a somewhat meagre gem for so richly jewelled a setting. 
Maybe my companion’s plan of the place had predisposed me, 
but certainly as we walked along its irregular ways I felt at once 
a marked difference between this and countless other small 
Japanese villages I knew. ‘Sweet Auburn,’ I caught myself 
murmuring, and knew that this was the Deserted Village. 
Although school was just over on our arrival, the streets, instead 
of being noisy and alert with a swarm of children, sent out but a 
few stray ripples of dismembered joy. Probably there may have 
been more children about than I was conscious of, but I knew 
that no small proportion of those who should have been playing 
there, little sloe-eyed girls in their bright-flowered kimono, had 
been sold to the great cities to serve the blind appetite of vagrant- 
minded men. 

It is no exaggeration to say that almost half the houses were 
officially recorded as having ‘ sold’ their children. One had sold 
as many as four, some three, and most of them two. In the very 
short lane leading to the village temple, as if to furnish the 
Japanese exemplar of ‘ The nearer the church, the further from 
grace,’ there stood, close to the temple steps, two houses, from 
one of which four, from the other two, daughters, and not many 
yards away another house, whence three had gone to the slave- 
market of pleasure. Gaze around for the usual brisk succession 
of rice-field terraces, and behold how comparatively few fields 
there are to afford sustenance, still less profit, to this village of 
rice-farming people! But Nature, scant in her bequest of the 
wealth of the field, had been lavish here in her bestowal of human 
beauty ; and, by its vending, the lack of the harvest had been 
made good. 

So far I have referred indifferently to joro or geisha, and in 
the minds of those most intimately concerned there is little or no 
distinction made. A certain amount of beauty is essential for 
either career, but if bodily grace and mental ability be added, 
then that inclines the scales in favour of a geisha’s career. The 
girls are usually bought some years before they reach their teens 
—certainly if they are to become geisha, for the training for that 
career is peculiarly thorough and prolonged; and, of course, 
either as joro or geisha, graceful manners and witty minds make 
them the more attractive to clients and the more profitable for 
their employers or owners. 

The joro is nothing more nor less than a prostitute. That she 
is regarded by Japan as a social necessity is shown by the fact 
that every town has its joro quarters, often called yoshiwara, 
although that name really belongs only to the joro quarters of 
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Tokyo. But for over 300 years she has been treated as a regret- 
table necessity. She must have a Government licence, pay a 
Government tax, submit to frequent medical inspection, and 
never leave the narrow bounds of the joro district without special 
police permission. If one walks through that segregated area, 
he will still see at each house the long barred windows through 
which the sisterhood of vice, arrayed in gay paint and rich 
garments, were once compelled to display their charms to the 
expectant passer-by ; which custom, I believe, is now practically 
in abeyance. I shall never be able to pass by these prison houses 
in future without wondering whether there is some sad soul 
within who, amidst the garish shadows around, ‘ sees a mountain 
ascending, a vision of trees,’ such as my companion and I saw 
then. 

The lot of the geisha must be much more enviable. Her prime 
function is to entertain, and, frequently from the early age of 
seven, she receives a strenuous training in various arts. To reach 
the highest grade in her calling she must acquire the most charm- 
ing social graces, become acquainted with the art of poetic 
composition and achieve mastery in song, instrumental playing 
and dancing. She is chiefly requisitioned for official functions, 
ceremonial feasts, dinner-parties, and all the more important 
social affairs, where, in addition to performing the lighter part ofa 
waitresses’s duties, she will, as desired, sing and dance. Dinner- 
parties, according to Japanese custom, are in the main male affairs, 
although now ladies are beginning to attend them. At these 
parties the geisha is most truly and exquisitely herself as an 
entertainer—nothing more. No dinner-party at a restaurant, 
even the smallest, would be complete without two or three geisha, 
and they make a Japanese dinner-party one of the most delightful 
experiences on earth. It is, I know, frequently said by foreigners 
that the geisha, with her twanging samisen and her strange, high- 
pitched voice, is a very insipid entertainer, but those who speak 
thus can have no sense whatever of the mise en scéne. One must 
see the geisha as part of her setting and also not surrender too 
easily to the vice of dismissing as ridiculous that which lies 
outside our usual narrow tastes and interests. 

- The fees paid for securing the privilege of her attendance are 
strictly fixed in accordance with her grade. There are ten grades 
expressed by the word gyoku, and a full geisha is called ippon- 
gyoku. An ippon-gyoku geisha is indeed a graduate in the art of 
entertainment, for she must pass a Government examination to 
secure the coveted title. Like a leading music-hall or operatic 
star in the Western world, she is rarely to be seen outside the 
metropolis. The highest grade of geisha to be met with in the 
provinces is hachibu-gyoku (eight-tenths), and the fee paid for her 
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is 3 yen (6s.) for the first two hours, and after that 1 yen an hour. 
It is customary to engage one or two han-gyoku, half-geisha, with 
each hachibu-gyoku, and their fee is exactly half. Then a generous 
tip is expected for each girl, say 5 yen (I0s.) for each hachibu- 
gyoku. These tips are called hana, or flower, and in the interesting 
grading of the geisha this pretty term also has its place. Thus a 
very useful kind of geisha, who is too old to be a han-gyoku, and 
not attractive enough to attain to a higher rank, is called a hana- 
or flower-geisha, because her fee is not fixed, taking rather the 
form of a tip, or hana. 

Also, outside the kabuki theatre, practically all the best public 
exhibitions of dancing are given by geisha. Even in the provincial 
cities the local geisha are capable, on special occasions, of organis- 
ing a dancing pageant of so high an order that, for its artistic 
equivalent in the West, one would have to visit the metropolis. In 
such great centres as Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto spring and 
autumn dancing festivals are now a recognised institution, and 
they alone are quite enough to justify a trip to Japan. The 
geisha are undoubtedly the glory of Japan’s artistic life ; hence 
when a group of foreign missionaries went out of their way to 
protest against the admission of a party of geisha to America, 
stigmatising the majority of them as prostitutes, a feeling of 
bitter resentment was aroused. — 

Let us first consider the actual facts, with which far too few 
seem to have acquaintance. If a geisha is only licensed as an 
entertainer, then she breaks the law by acting as a prostitute. 
But, if she wishes, she can take out a double licence, and un- 
doubtedly a large number—how many I cannot accurately say 
—of the inferior grades of geisha have this double licence. Then 
I am assured on good authority that it it quite impossible as a rule 
for a geisha to retain her virginity, since her first step is to take a 
danna, or protector, who, in return for the favour of her body, 
supplies it with the expensive and beautiful dresses necessary for 
her calling. Then how.can we get over the fact that there are 
Government-licensed houses, called machiai? Simple-minded 
foreigners are usually asked to regard these places as harmless 
waiting houses, but the Japanese lexicographer baldly defines 
them as ‘ places of assignation.’ It is here that patrons receive 
the visits of geisha, paying a heavy fee to the machiai for the 
privilege ; for no assignations are allowed in the geisha houses, 
which are reserved for the geisha’s living and training. Nor can 
it be denied that many of Japan’s greatest men in various spheres 
(not altogether unlike many of the greatest men of the West of no 
very remote period) have had, and still have, love affairs with the 
geisha, who, in this respect, play very much the same part as the 
hetairai of ancient Greece. ‘ For,’ to quote Chamberlain’s Things 
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Japanese, ‘ she alone of all her countrywomen has divined some- 
thing of the art of conversation.’ He also outlines some of the 
romantic possibilities inherent in an ambitious young man’s 
infatuation for a geisha: 


His friends, hearing ot what they deem evil sources, stop supplies. 
The geisha supports her lover, who thereupon passes brilliant examinations, 
and obtains an official post. They are married, and he rises to be one of 
the leading men of the empire, while she of course is a great lady, with her 
carriage and her weekly reception days. Such is the outline of more than 
one modern Japanese romance in real life. 

When we call the geisha a prostitute we are merely choosing 
the most offensive word possible, not the one which fits most fully 
allthe facts. Ifa foreigner uses this word to describe her of whom 
he has probably had no other experience than as a most charming 
and intensely restrained artist, what will he call those poor 
wretches in his own country, whose open solicitations are, I know 
well, one of the first astonishments for many a Japanese traveller 
in a Christian land? I do not for one moment wish to gloze over 
the offensive fact, but.a foreigner owes the country that harbours 
him the courtesy of a sense of proportion. After all, in the last 
resort, immorality does depend on the state of mind of the persons 
involved. Whether our own ‘ moderns’ would admit it or not, 
sexual infidelity is, in England, immorality, because a large 
proportion, at any rate, of the persons guilty of it either have 
taken a solemn vow of faithfulness or, at any rate, if they are in 
any sense Christians, are pledged to an ideal of human personality 
which makes all such infidelity inexcusable. The Japanese have 
a different:social code. Whereas in the West the very men who 
avail themselves of these unfortunate women are ready to insult 
them as social outcasts, the Japanese will frequently marry them, 
and, so doing, give them a place in normal society, where, be it 
noted, they will, with scarce an exception, conduct themselves 
with the utmost fidelity tc their husbands. Sometimes a man is 
too poor to redeem his beloved at once, and then, just as an ardent 
swain in the West sets to work to save money to buy a home, he 
of the East will struggle to save money to buy his wife out of 
her servitude as a geisha or joro. There is so vast a difference 
between the outcasts of Western society and the geisha, at least, 
that one finds it difficult to account for the insulting protest of the 
missionaries except as a most pathetic example of casting out 
the mote in your neighbour’s eye without regard to the beam in 
your own. 

My purpose in writing has been to show that one of the great 
difficulties which the West has to face when it ventures to sit in 
moral judgment on Japan is that what is dubbed immorality is 
not, as in the West, in hypocritical defiance of the whole social 
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code, but is in the closest possible relation to it. Certain evils 
may be evils anyhow, but, at any rate, in Japan the evil of sexual 
immorality is modified by certain qualities which are lacking 
elsewhere. Even in the yoshiwara a woman can retain some 
shreds of self-respect, and, with them, possibilities of noble and 
devoted conduct, probably as a recognised servant of society, 
certainly as a loyal helper of her family. So that when she is 
redeemed she is allowed, and is able, to take her place alongside 
Japan’s noble order of wives and mothers ; whilst the geisha is 
more and more demanding to be taken solely as a serious artist, 
and the other side of her life is becoming less and less prominent. 
Like their ‘respectable’ sisters who have, out of their very 
servitude to husband and home, made a thing of gracious beauty, 
so the geisha, out of their servitude to pleasure, have built a 
veritable palace of refined and beautiful art, which is likely to 
endure and develop long after its crude foundations have sunk 
far out of sight. But let no one imagine that I am putting up the 
poor excuse of the unfortunate girl in Captain Marryat’s novel 
and am defending the evil of immorality in Japan on the ground 
that, like the baby, it is a very little one. I am but asking that 
it should be judged in relation to the social scheme. It is an 
evil anywhere, especially when it takes the form of violating the 
sacredness of human personality. That is where the Japanese 
social code, excellent though it may be in many respects, is, I 
venture to say, seriously deficient. 

Japan’s development from medizval feudalism towards a more 
modern conception of individual rights is already great enough 
to deserve our astonished congratulations. In this development 
Christianity has directly played a much larger part than the 
amour propre of the Japanese will allow them readily to concede ; 
and, also, what the Government has persecuted as ‘ dangerous 
thoughts ’ among the younger generation, the students especially 
—thoughts derived from the Socialist and Communist move- 
ments in Europe—these’ are playing an increasingly important 
part in the growth of a noble ideal of free womanhood and of 
individual rights generally. Yet probably the most important 
influence is simply the broadening effect of the opening of Japan 
on the minds of the leaders in every sphere of activity. Slow 
though some foreigners may be to grant it, yet anyone who has 
lived for some time on any kind of intimacy with the Japanese, 
and is able to make due allowance for the still inevitable differ- 
ences in turns of thought and speech, must admit that their minds 
are beginning to move quite easily within the modern comity of 
thought and aspiration. Thus we may well hope that it will not 
be long when Japanese saints, like Nakae Toju of Omi, will cease 
to declare that sexual fidelity is unnatural. 

VoL. CXI—No. 664 3B 
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As we began the ascent of Monkey-hill on our homeward way 
I felt I could still hear amidst its trees the simian gibberings of 
Lust gloating over its prey below. And then I recollected the 
strange stone image of Jizo standing on its further side. At one 
time that stone image was no image, but the shameless stone or 
wooden symbol of ‘ Nature.’ Then, unnatural or not, man found 
he wanted something more ; and so, although the ancient odour 
of the beast still hangs around, that stone has become the gracious 
symbol of a Power that will heal the children of men of the very 
evils with which man has afflicted them. Someday man may feel 
so ‘ unnaturally ’ powerful as to be able to abolish these evils, by 
himself, for himself and from himself, here and throughout the 
world. 

I believe my student murmured ‘ The Social Revolution.’ 
But I think something more than that will be required. 


ERNEST PICKERING. 





ALBERT THE GOOD 


THERE have been only two Prince Consorts in the history of the 
British Throne, for the first Mary’s husband was King of Spain 
and the husband of the second Mary secured equal and kingly 
rank when the unfilial pair usurped the rights and possessions of 
James II. George of Denmark, the first Prince Consort as the 
husband of Anne, was a feeble and negligible person. He suffered 
as much adoration and exaltation from his wife as Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg was to experience from Victoria in the succeeding century, 
and more, for Anne established him both as Generalissimo of 
the Army and Lord High Admiral of the Navy, and secured a 
settlement upon him, should he survive her, of the tremendous 
income of £100,000 a year, whereas Albert was apportioned in 
the lifetime of his wife but £30,000, though that sum was large 
for a younger son of a petty German principality. But, like 
Albert, Prince George of Denmark predeceased his wife: he 
had twenty-five years of wedlock, Prince Albert twenty-one ; 
and there were some points of resemblance in their spouses, for 
both queens were obstinate and emotional. 

But Albert of Saxe-Coburg’s personality was very different 
to that of his one and invertebrate predecessor. Victoria had a 
strong and determined nature, but her youthful husband’s was 
far stronger, and even more resolved, for he dominated and 
moulded her to his will and opinions, though at the time of their 
marriage she was a spoilt, self-willed child, compact of arrogance 
and personal prejudices, and quite unfit to govern her great 
Empire: he transformed her into what the historians have 
termed ‘a great sovereign.’ She was vastly fortunate in the fact 
that her reign synchronised with a most remarkable flowering 
of genius and talent among the British people, men and women, 
born for the most part some years before the Queen, who would 
in any case have achieved their immense accomplishment in 
science, medicine, invention, literature and the arts in exactly 
the same way if she had never existed. These aspects of the 
Victorian era owed nothing to Victoria as queen and received but 
little encouragement from her.. Queen Victoria in the popular 
and Tennysonian conception—‘ She wrought her people lasting 
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good ’—was entirely the creation of the Prince Consort, and for 
this reason, if for no other, he deserved better treatment than he 
received from his contemporaries in England, who in the main 
distrusted and misunderstood his stiff and silent outward bearing, 
As for the present-day attitude of ridicule for Albertine qualities, 
it is based on ignorance of the real character of the man and the 
foolish picture presented of him in the diaries and letters of his 
adoring wife and the memorials erected by his desolate widow. 
He did not create the Albert Memorial at Kensington Gore, but 
he had much to do with the creation of the glorious collections 
of works of art now fittingly housed in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum near to his ‘ Memorial.” And if you must have a 
‘memorial’ at all, I see nothing funny in his, which is stately 
and ornate, with quite excellent high relief carvings: imitation 
elsewhere of the Gothic Renaissance style is not regarded as 
humorous or ‘ Victorian.’ The English people ought to be grateful 
to the Prince Consort for introducing from his native Germany 
the now highly popular custom of the Christmas tree. He was 
a connoisseur and collector of primitive pictures long before 
* high-brow ’ quidnuncs of art knew much about them ; and if 
Albert did wear whiskers and go to church like a respectable 
married man, why so did most of the famous statesmen and men 
of affairs who were his contemporaries. It is very true he made 
England respectable in its standards of outward morals and 
public behaviour—no mean achievement for a young foreigner 
who began his campaign when only twenty years old, and began 
it in the first instance with the personality of his youthful bride 
in lieu of joining with her in the frivolities and pleasures natural 
to their age and high station. Let these things be accounted 
_unto righteousness in an estimation of this remarkable and 
unusual young man. When he married Victoria she loved 
London and dancing and all manner of gaieties, but he soon 
persuaded her that the greatest joy in life was to be found in 
quiet domestic bliss amid the sylvan groves of Windsor and 
devotion to official duties at the desk, or in the privacy and seclu- 


sion of Balmoral and Osborne. Being an exceptional young man, 
he was untroubled by sex, for, as Greville heard from the Duchess 


of Bedford, ‘ the Queen is excessively in love with him, but he 
not a bit with her. All the courtiers point with admiration to 
them walking together arm-in-arm in the garden, and say how 
charming it is to see such signs of mutual passion, but the Duchess 
does not think it is mutual, and he gives her the impression of not 
being happy.’ 

Albert was entirely indifferent to women ; not the slightest 
breath of scandal ever hung for a moment about his name; 
never once, amid all the blaze of Tennyson’s ‘ fierce light which 
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beats upon a throne,’ was he seen to look upon the ladies of the 
Court save with the eye of remote, cold courtesy. The more 
remarkable perhaps was his physical coldness in view of the fact 
that his mother was put away for adultery, and that for many 
years the stigma of illegitimacy was attached to his birth by the 
scandalous chroniclers.. I am glad to see that Mr. Hector Bolitho, 
in his recent biography of the Prince Consort,' supplies a refuta- 
tion of this story, which alleged that the Duchess Luise’s son 
Albert was born of her intercourse with a Jew in the service of 
the Court of Saxe-Coburg, with the result that Semitic blood 
was brought into the Royal Family of England, and consequently 
into the Hohenzollerns and other Royal Houses of Europe. 
Lytton Strachey, in his Queen Victoria, spoke of scandals about 
Albert’s mother—‘ one of the Court Chamberlains, a charming 
and cultivated man of Jewish extraction, was talked of.’ The 
Duchess Luise was divorced by reason of her relations with 
Lieutenant von Hanstein, whom she subsequently married. But 
all this was in 1826, when Prince Albert was six years old, and 
there is no evidence that his mother was guilty in 1818 ; indeed, 
the letters of that time seem to prove that she was then living 
happily with her husband—as happy, that s, as any royal lady 
of that period could expect to be in the Courts of Germany, 
where the lax morality of the eighteenth century still survived 
(as it did also at the Court of Hanoverian St. James’s), for the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg took his pleasures promiscuously abroad 
as well as in the Rosenau, where Prince Albert was born. The 
child’s birth was superintended by the same midwife who had 
officiated three months earlier at the arrival of his first cousin and 
future wife, Victoria, at Kensington Palace. 

Prince Albert, as he grew up, intensely reacted from the 
immoral traditions of his family and of his wife’s near relatives 
(for even her mother, the Duchess of Kent, his aunt, had not 
avoided scandalous conduct), and when he arrived in England 
to be the Queen’s youthful husband he had a very difficult, self- 
appointed task in scouring the Court of England. For it must be 
borne in mind that, though Early Victorianism had commenced 
and he had at once raised the banner-example of respectable 
domestic life for all to see, English society was still Georgian and 
accustomed, and in many cases subscribing, to the immoralities 
and coarse standards of that era, The older people were con- 
temporary with the upheaval of the codes of behaviour at the time 
of the French Revolution, and the younger men and women had 
spent their youth amid the splendid sins of the Regency when 
the royal mistresses were the models for deportment and the 
female form more unveiled than at almost any other phase of 

1 Albert the Good, by Hector Bolitho (Cobden-Sanderson, 25s. net). 
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English dress, though the mode in question was French, for it 
was Madame Récamier, walking in Kensington Gardens when she 
was over here during the Peace of Amiens, in her scanty muslin 
gown showing every swelling line of her figure, who gave the 
amazed English their first glimpse of costume @ l’antique—or 
Greek, as the wicked Parisians conceived it. 

Queen Victoria before her marriage was altogether a Georgian 
in temperament, and without the dominating influence for good 
of her husband might have developed on very different lines and 
become one of the coarse, indolent princesses of her House. 
Greville records as late as 1841 that the Duke of Wellington had 
said it was ‘the Prince who insisted on spotless character (the 
Queen not caring a straw about it),’ and that he was ‘ extremely 
strait-laced and a great stickler for morality, whereas she was 
rather the other way.’ But the Queen soon conformed, and it was 
only a year later that she supported Prince Albert in the unfortu- 
nate prudery which generated the awkward tracasserie concerning 
Prince George of Cambridge and Lady Augusta Somerset. The 
Prince Consort was over-youthful, twenty-three, for his position 
of Court Moralist and Censorist, but his power was amazing, for 
in a very short time the old habits of social behaviour were 
abolished for ever. It became no longer the thing for the men to 
sit over their wine until they rolled off the chairs ; and instead of 
telling each other unclean stories they had very soon to join the 
ladies, but not for cards and gaming, as in the times of the Queen’s 
uncles, but for looking at prints, admiring drawings, the drinking 
of tea, and what Mrs. Major Ponto called ‘ ung pu de musick o 
salong.’ 

The ladies of England no longer displayed their figures in 
diaphanous and clinging attire ; their clothes grew heavier and 
more voluminous, with many petticoats, their skirts swept the 
ground and were finally expanded into the vast gasometers of the 
crinoline of 1860, by which time the Prince Consort was nearing 
the end of his short life. He had dictated many changes in 
manners, morals, and dress, and had given a new impetus, under 
his personal zgis, to art and science and the general improvement 
and well-being of his adopted country. He overwhelmed himself 
with work as the years passed by, and weakened his physical 
powers by strenuous efforts with the conduct of public affairs, 
for he was king in everything but name: the most intricate of 
details and statistics had his intensive attention ; he had all the 
thoroughness of the German mentality in the ordering of business. 
By 1856, when he was still only thirty-six, he was an ageing man 
and going bald, but his labours for his adopted country never 
ceased. They intensified, and he even invaded the prerogatives 
of the Foreign Office when he wrote direct to the Emperor 
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Napoleon III. underlining the advantages to both countries of an 
Anglo-French entente at the time, following the end of the Crimean 
War, when Russia was making overtures for an alliance with 
France. The Emperor came to Osborne the same year, 1857, 
when Albert counselled, corrected, and guided this man who was 
his senior by eleven years, for Louis Napoleon himself recorded, 
‘One goes away from him more disposed to do good.’ As Mr. 
Bolitho truly observes : 


It is indeed difficult to judge within common standards this lonely 
cold man who, at the age of eighteen, sat beside the Pope and talked for 
half an hour about Etruscan art, and who, risen to power and middle age, 
spent his evenings at Windsor in correcting the copy-books of his workmen 
from the Park. 


He was almost the modern Crichton, and so perfect in character 
as to be a modern saint, for his motto was ‘ From my heart I mean 
well towards all men.’ But his Utopian desires did not blind 
him to the duplicities of European politics of the nineteenth 
century ; and though Louis Napoleon had received his chastening 
advice with pleasing humility, Albert was perfectly well aware 
that Victoria’s Gallic ally was not to be trusted. He constantly 
warned the English politicians and somnolent generals of the 
danger of unpreparedness for war, and in one of his memoranda, 
this time of twenty-eight pages, he urged them not to forget the 
scandals and bitterly learned lessons of the recent Crimean 
campaign. 

All that he accomplished was but in small measure credited 
to him. At times his schemes were not brought to a successful 
consummation. His lack of the sense of humour often stultified 
his high aspirations and laboured endeavours, as in the absurd 
programme he drew up for the education of the Prince of Wales, 
a system based on ceaseless work, constant supervision by dour 
tutors, and the absence of the society of boys of the young. 
Prince’s age. That particular scheme, to create another Coburg 
on the pattern laid down by Leopold of Belgium and Stockmar, 
entirely failed; the future King Edward VII. proclaimed his 
Hanoverian nature directly he came of age, and of all his relatives 
he came most to resemble his granduncle, George IV., who had 
been the particular béte-noire of his parents. This dénouement 
represents the Prince Consort’s greatest failure. In his manifold 
other schemes, though he was often ridiculed and misrepresented 
at the time, his wisdom has been justified and complete success 
has attended his vision, as in the foundation of a.great camp at 
Aldershot ; in the collection of national works of.art, natural 
history objects, and Colonial exhibits, in a group of museums at 
South Kensington ; and in the development of the land in the 
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same district for superior residential purposes. The. latter 
speculation proved very profitable to the Prince in his lifetime, 
and the houses which arose in Prince’s Gate, Prince Consort Road, 
and near by, had much to do with the amassing of over a million 
pounds which Albert bequeathed as his private fortune to the 
Queen and their younger children, though he had arrived in this 
country twenty-one years before with, presumably, very little 
money. 

Who can unveil the soul of this strange, quiet man, so out- 
wardly calm and unemotional, a young foreigner who succeeded 
in almost everything he set out to accomplish in a powerful 
country that at first was hostile and always somewhat contemp- 
tuous towardshim. From his infancy he knew he was to marry his 
cousin, the future Queen, and he trained himself for his destiny 
even as a young boy. Yet the motives which swayed him remain 
a mystery, for as soon as the power and the riches were his he 
appeared a tired and bored man; excitement and joie-de-vivre 
he never displayed. Heisanenigma. There is a remoteness, an 
almost inhuman mystery, about his real and inner nature which 
has baffled all his biographers. We know he had an implacable 
will, that there was a resolute schemer behind the primness and 
propriety which formed the outward mask of ‘ Albert the Good’ 
—the Prince as he was seen and presented by Theodore Martin 
and Tennyson. The tribute of the poet is fine and true (as far as 
it goes), but Tennyson glimpses none of the essential man—only 
his public actions and good deeds and the setting for the white 
flower of his blameless life. It is a cold statue, as Queen Victoria 
wished her husband to be seen ; but the wildly beating heart, the 
troubled brain, are unseen, for in creating the paragon the human 
man was forgotten, and it is not from the sorrowing widow and 
the eulogists that the real Albert will transpire. Was he another 
Midas, who found that though all he touched turned to gold, yet 
was he starved spiritually, and stifled by the heavy atmosphere 
of his all-pervading domesticity ? 

That is a problem Mr. Bolitho does not attempt to solve, and, 
indeed, it can but remain ever matter for conjecture. He has, 
however, written an excellent memoir, on the short side, and 
perhaps too much broken up by paragraphs divided into numbered 
sections, which suggest rather the form of a handbook. He has 
a sincere interest in his subject, and treats it sympathetically, 
which will be a surprise for those who anticipated an ironical 
travesty in the manner of Lytton Strachey. The title of the book 
adumbrates something of that kind, and even more so do the 
delightful illustrations in colour, reproductions of contemporary 
pictures and humorous to modern eyes by reason of the quaint 
clothes and the sentiment and the general suggestion of the 
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quiver-full. It is fortunate that Mr. Strachey never accom- 
plished his threatened book on Prince Albert, for his cleverness in 
persiflage would have established the subject as a figure of ridicule 
for all time. It is bad enough to have this author’s Queen 
Victoria termed a ‘ biography ’—for that it never was, but merely 
a vehicle for displaying Strachey’s picturesque style and marked 
gifts of irony ; yet it will, in all probability, be quoted as the 
stock “ Life’ of the Queen in the future, just as Thackeray's 
absurd libel on George IV. is accepted as a ‘ brilliant estimate’ 
of that king, whereas it was simply intended as a popular 
‘lecture’ with designedly purple patches and sentimental 
appeals to the virtue of the gallery, only lacking, as one of 
Thackeray’s friends said, ‘a pianner’ to accompany the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Bolitho has obtained some valuable new material for his 
book in the letters addressed from England by Prince Albert to 
his brother, Duke Ernest. These are still preserved in the 
archives of Coburg, where they have been inspected by the 
author with the permission of the present Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, a grandson of the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria. 
A passage in one of these letters shows the Prince in an unamiable 
light and more excited and self-assertive than was his usual habit. 
The affair arose from the presence in England of Ernest King of 
Hanover, who as the next heir to the Throne of Great Britain after 


Victoria and her descendants was always cordially disliked by the 
Queen and her husband, though their plea of objection was mainly 
based on his immoral character, for this terrible uncle cheerfully 
boasted that he had committed all the capital crimes of the 
Newgate Calendar. The scene in question was a tussle for pre- 
cedence at the marriage of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
when Prince Albert relates : 


It almost came to a fight. with the King. He insisted on having the 
place at the altar, where we stood. He wanted to drive me away, and, 
against all custom, he wanted to accompany Victoria and lead her, I was 
to go behind him. I was forced to give him a strong punch and drive him 
down a few steps where the First Master of Ceremonies took him and led 
him out of the chapel. We had a second scene, when he would not allow 
me to sign the register with Victoria. He laid his fist on the book. We 
manceuvred round the table and Victoria had the book handed to her 
across the table. Now the table was between us and he could see what was 
being done, After a third trial to force Victoria to do what he commanded, 
but in vain, he left the party in great wrath. Since then, we let him go, 
and happily he fell over some stones in Kew and damaged some ribs. 


Albert and Victoria were, of course, quite in the wrong about 
this matter. Ernest, as a reigning sovereign, naturally would 
have precedence over a prince consort, and but for the accident 
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of Victoria’s birth he would have been King of England ; and the 
hilarious allusion to a serious accident to a man of seventy-two 
is remarkably callous. It is one of the curious exceptions to the 
rule of Albert’s generally kind and gentle disposition, Another 
exception was the pleasure he took in the easy slaughter of 
driven and almost tame stags as a form of ‘ sport.’ Even his wife, 
who was by no means a humanitarian in her attitude to the 
‘ pleasures ’ of the chase, found these battues and the weltering 
gore of the victims rather too much for her nerves, ready as she 
was to admire everything that was German, for Albert had 
brought his dear-stalking prowess from his native Coburg. In 
the Queen’s journals of Life in the Highlands it comes with some- 
thing of a shock to read how she and her husband would be 
sketching on the hills, seated near a butt, with their little son, 
aged six, beside them, when the keepers announced ‘ stags’ and 
‘ Albert fired through the branches . . . and Albert felt certain 
he had hit a stag.’ Not one thought for the wounded animal in 
dire pain, or regret that a splendid living thing should be robbed 
of life on that lovely September day instead of roaming free on its 
native hills. But Albert had been brought up from childhood in 
the Jager tradition of his Thuringian forests, and his memories 
ever looked back to his early days in the green toy principality 
which cradled his remarkable family. Mr. Bolitho well pictures 
the beauty of the Prince’s first home of the Rosenau—how 


the yellow stone castle shone in the sunlight. Near to it were beeches, 
elms, ashes, and oaks. Beyond the park were the high pines of the dark 
and solemn Thuringian Forest, stretching from state to state. Above the 
Rosenau, the light was bright and the fields were beautiful with meadow 
saffron and red clover. . . . Year after year he dreamed of the Rosenau : 
he wrote of the trees, the scents he remembered, the gardens, the little 
castles. 


Albert was the true son of that petty yet powerful race of 
Saxe-Coburg, who might be called the king makers, for their 
blood flows in most of the royal houses of Europe. Mysterious 
and phlegmatic, they have dictated the course of history, and in 
one generation they rose to extreme power. Most influential of 
them all was Leopold, who became King of the Belgians. But 
previously his future seemed marked out to be the same as that 
of his nephew, Prince Albert, for he had married Princess Char- 
lotte, the heiress to the British Throne. Her tragic death in 1817 
apparently shattered all his hopes. In the following year the 
marriage of his sister, Victoria, to the Duke of Kent, fourth in 
succession to the English Crown, and the birth of their daughter 
in 1819, provided fresh means for ambition ; for with the birth 
of a son, Albert, to their eldest brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
came the resolve that the cousins should marry as early as possible. 
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For twenty years Leopold and his sister and their trusty coun- 
sellor, Stockmar, worked for the consummation of their scheme, 
and with what success is a matter of history. It is remarkable 
that the young people should so obligingly have agreed with their 
relatives’ views, and seldom can a marriage of convenience have 
turned out so well for the contracting parties, and in this case for 
the country they governed. Further aggrandisement came to the 
Coburgs through Leopold’s brother, Ferdinand, whose descendants 
included the Kings of Portugal, Bulgaria, and Roumania. 

Prince Albert much resembled his uncle, Leopold, in tempera- 
ment. Both had the cool, phlegmatic bearing which veiled an 
inscrutable resolve and an inveterate schemer. Despite all that 
he accomplished, Albert ever gave the impression of indolent 
somnolency. He was always ‘feeling sleepy’ as a boy; he 
yawned as a youth of seventeen through the levées at the Court 
of William IV. ; and as the young bridegroom of twenty ‘ he was 
seen nodding on the sofa as early as half past ten.” Towards the 
end of his life he was undoubtedly tired and worn out by excess of 
mental work and unfailing devotion to official duties and desk 
routine. He seemed to be tired of everything—of his pomp and 
power and state, of his wife, and of life itself, for he quietly slipped 
away, making no effort to defy Death, and was gone at the age of 
forty-two. He might well have lived another span as long. 
Before the end, he had won the respect and some measure of 
affection from the great middle class of England he had done 
much to create: the aristocracy never liked him. But all classes 
were shocked and grieved by the untimely tragedy of his death. 
An acute observer of the manners of the time, William Hardman, 
wrote on the morrow of the Prince’s end : 


The entire nation mourns the loss of one whose admirable qualities in 
the position which he filled are unsurpassed, if not unequalled. Poor Prince 
Albert! I felt, when the sudden shock of his death paralysed my soul, as 
if Ighad lost a near relative. . . . Every shop in London has kept up 
mourning shutters, and nothing is seen in all drapers’, milliners’, tailors’, 
and haberdashers’ shops but black. Everybody is in deep mourning, 
black and white, scarcely any colours such as mauve or violet being seen. 
A heavy gloom has been cast on this Christmas. 


Yet now, sixty years and more after the Prince’s death, but 
few people remember how he served England and the causes of 
art and science and social progress. His name survives all over 
the country as the designation for bridges, embankments, squares, 
terraces, and roads, but few of the people who use or inhabit the 
‘Albert’ places pause to remember or learn the origin of the 
name they constantly mention or write. He also gave his name 
to a watch-chain, but probably most of the ‘ Alberts’ were sold 
and melted down in the recent ‘ gold rush.’ There is pathos in 
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the thought how all the schemes of his heart-broken widow to 


. preserve his name and fame have been stultified in the course of 


thirty years. She intended to found a new line of English kings 
of the House of Saxe-Coburg who should each be styled Albert, 
Her heir declined the title of Albert I. when he succeeded and 
chose the designation of Edward VII., and as his elder son, 
Albert Victor, had predeceased him, the prospects of a King 
Albert have faded for ever, The Albert Memorial is a symbol of 
ridicule for the ignorant, and the Albert Hall, intended only for 
purposes of music and noble oratory, is now available for all 
manner of ‘free,’ rebel speech, and bloodshed from the noses 
and mouths of hefty boxers, and for the unmusical cries of all 
the curious people who follow in the wake of such performances, 
Posterity has dealt unfairly with Prince Albert: nevertheless, he 
was the most influential foreigner who ever settled in England, 
and by his achievements did lasting good. 


S. M. Ettis. 
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RELIGION AND RATIONALISM 


THIS essay was first written last summer, and entirely rewritten 
a few months later as the result of what I can only describe as 
the real religious experience whilst working for the Labour 
movement during October. This religious experience was of the 
greatest importance to me, not only as a thing in itself, but also 
as enabling me to see, to some extent, from the inside, what the 
psychological content of religion is or might be, This was the 
more essential because I had never previously,.even in childhood, 
had any kind of religious experience. Probably this was not a 
complete religious experience, but certainly it was a very near 
approach, and it has encouraged me to try and define both 
religion and rationalism, not merely as a historian or sociologist, 
from the outside, but as one who has had experience of both. 
When considering what religion is I have been very much 
helped by two things—first of all by my own experience, and 
secondly by Gerald Heard’s Social Substance of Religion, There 
appeared to be considerable agreement between his theory and 
my practice. It seems as though the essential thing about 
religion is communion, It is very unfortunate that we are forced 
to use words with definitely Christian connotations, and we must 
take care not to be put off by these connotations. Communion 
means that the individual, the stander-alone, becomes one with a 
group, perhaps with a common cause (although this common 
cause need not be moral, political, intellectual, or indeed explicit). 
All barriers are down. The ego is no longer alone and cut off ; 
it is part of something larger than itself. It is part of the Group. 
The Group is, or may be, eternal or virtually eternal. It may 
start as something very small, perhaps the traditional twelve, 
but it may expand into the whole of humanity ; it may become 
the whole of life. It is organic. As part of it the individual 
has direct experience of eternal life and so no longer need have 
any fear of death, or hankering for personal immortality. Having 
the direct experience of communion there is no need, either, 
for any mediator or god. The idea of God is an artificial protuber- 
ance from religion, a symbol which was perhaps useful during 
the times before psychology was separated off from philosophy, 
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but is now worse than useless. This communion may be con- 
sidered in various ways: As a return to the time before 
individuality—before the ape had become completely human. 
As love ; for the individual, able at last to go beyond its barriers, 
must love its neighbours as itself, because they are itself. They 
are completely intermingled. As atonement—at-one-ment. As 
fulfillment—the thing which has been wanted always. As cer- 
tainty ; as happiness; as value. As the thing which makes 
anything else either worth while or not worth while, according 
to its relation with the communion and the common cause. 

Words are never very adequate to express values; but, 
roughly, this represents what I mean by religion. It is what is 
at the beginning of, or still to some extent underlying, all adequate 
religions. But in general it has been so smothered by other 
accretions, mostly put on by people who could not stand the 
thing pure and unmixed, that it is almost unrecognisable. People 
cannot stand religion unmixed because it is very staggering, and 
there is very little technique for keeping it steady. Without 
that technique it is alarming, over-balancing, above all desperately 
tiring. And this brings me to a definition of rationalism, which 
will at least be shorter. 

Rationalism means keeping one’s head about religion. It 
does not mean refusing to let oneself be seized upon by the 
communion. It does not mean refusing eternal life ; it does not 
mean refusing happiness. But it does mean that, even with all 
barriers down, one is homo sapiens. One is not drowned in the 
tide, but swimming with it. It means, above all, keeping one’s 
sense of direction. Rationalism is the understanding of the 
religious certainty and the religious value, this new sense of 
worth-whileness. The rationalist, understanding and accepting, 
will not want to make symbols, will not be afraid. He will 
not want to decorate the central fact of the religious experience 
with dogma and myth. He will not try to stylise it or bind it 
in or check its manifestations. But, perhaps, he will try to have 
some kind of technique about it, designed to make it as perfect 
as possible and also as lasting, to enable himself to get the strength 
and joy which the experience gives without any reaction after- 
wards, above all to enable him to live logically in the light of his 
values. Now these definitions will certainly not satisfy most 
people who call themselves religious or most people who call 
themselves rationalists. Still less are they the best possible 
definitions. But I should like reasonable people to consider them, 
for I feel that a combination of religion and rationalism is likely 
to make a combination in the human spirit which is extremely 
powerful and which will allow for any amount of growth. I 
believe a great many people are seeking for just this combination, 
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that it is in the air, but that often the balance is unevenly held, 
or, still more often, the issue is confused and something as 
extraneous, as, for instance, the idea of a personal God, psycho- 
analysis, determinism, or free trade, is brought in and the whole 
thing becomes muddled at once. 

Religion without rationalism is extremely dangerous. It 
means that the pure religious experience may be, and normally 
is, altered, distorted, passed through irrational minds and com- 
pletely smothered by an accumulation of images. Religion with 
rationalism is like a living body in health ; without rationalism 
it is like the same body in sickness. It is still powerful, but 
powerful for evil and unhappiness. Most religions sooner or later 
become entangled with the idea of sacrifice and vicarious atone- 
ment. Obviously, if one has really had the experience of eternal 
life, not in the future, but now (in an Einsteinian and solid time), 
one does, if necessary, just die for the communion, for the value. 
One cannot possibly live against it. It is impossible. The only 
possible thing is to die for it. There is nothing complicated about 
that to the person who is sure, no elaborate martyrdom ; it. just 
is. Asa matter of fact, one man dying for the religious idea may 
die for the people, but that does not automatically give the 
people communion or atonement. It may give them a possibility 
of it. But if they get it into their heads that the man who dies 
is a sacrifice for them, that there is something magic happening, 
something to do with blood, something irrational, then they are 
wrong, the wrongest possible kind of wrong. No one is exempt 
from the business of being religious and also of being rational. 
That is what we are people for. 

But, in the meantime, there is any amount of religion in the 
world which is going about, not only without rationalism, but 
with all kinds of evil and wasteful and harmful accretions and 
overlayings. From being a necessity it has become a danger. 
Let us take a corner of it and consider it in detail. In England 
the present position is, roughly, this: There are a number of 
people, in all classes, who are without religious experience. They 
are unhappy, uncertain, insecure, without adequate values. They 
do not know what to do next. They are on the defensive all 
the time, so they find it very difficult to create or go ahead in 
any way. There are a number of people who, like me, have had 
the religious experience in some way unconnected with any 
so-called religion. Very often they refuse to recognise it as a 
religious experience, and that is a pity, because it makes it 
harder for them to be rational about it ; they are likely to let it 
get twisted by some external consideration—political, esthetic, 
or scientific. I take it that pure scientists, who are absolutely 
certain of their values, are probably among those who have had 
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this experience, though their communion is truth rather than 
humanity, but this is really a different and very difficult question. 
Then there are also an even larger number of people who think 
themselves religious and who would definitely be angry if one 
said they were not religious. These are the people who are 
members of the various Christian Churches in this country. 
Other religions in Great Britain are unimportant, because those 
who adhere to them are comparatively few, and many of the 
odder religions are, in practice, only historically late branches 
of Christianity, as, for instance, Spiritualism. Of course, many 
people who say they are religious have definitely not had the 
religious experience ever in their lives, or if they had at one time, 
have now lost it, and might not even want to have it. But many 
have the religious experience in a more or less muddled and 
perverted form. 

The two main forms in which the present-day official European 
religion, Church Christianity, appears are Roman Catholicism 
(whose main feature is the Mass, the insertion of a priesthood 
between the individual and the communion) and extreme 
Protestantism or Puritanism (whose main feature is the quite 
selfish search for personal salvation with an-extremely materialist 
symbolism connected with sacrifice and pain). That is to say, 
the Pope and ‘ Jix.’ Both these forms of Church Christianity 
have built up an impressive and logical accumulation of dogma 
and myth. Both demand authority and power over men and 
women. Both conceive of morality in the form of rewards and 
punishments. Both have a complicated system of rules and 
prohibitions. Each hates the other, and, still more, hates religion 
in its pure form and also rationalism. Each is dangerous and 
narrowing and makes ultimately, if not immediately, for human 
unhappiness. Each form has its own peculiar stylisation, its 
own methods. To the good religious rationalist, Catholicism is 
the more obvious danger. It has a curious charm, both for the 
intellectual who has not had the pure religious experience, and 
is unhappy and unsatisfied in spite of his good environment, and 
for the poor and oppressed who has not had it, or has not had 
it satisfactorily, and is unhappy largely because of his bad 
environment. It offers more certainty with less effort—once the 
initial step, the shutting of the eyes, the acceptance of faith, is 
taken. And it demands more. It insists on interference with 
men’s ordinary lives. It sets itself above the State and any 
other laws which men have made. This is only logical, granted 
the Church’s premises, and it is obviously dangerous, the more 
so as the rules and laws of the Catholic Church were made for a 
southern Mediterranean community, living under the conditions 
of many centuries ago. In certain ways these rules can be 
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modified so as to appear acceptable to modern northern peoples, 
but fundamentally they are the same as they always were. 

Pure religion is, obviously, to some extent propagandist, for 
if one has had the experience of happiness and value one naturally 
wants to pass it on; Church Christianity is also propagandist. 
The Catholic Church has an extremely intelligent (if irrational) 
priesthood, and its methods are extremely efficient. The whole 
thing has been worked out by people whose only business is to 
work it out. In writing about the dangers of a Church, of a 
religion which has become twisted and blotted out with dogmas 
and false materialist assumptions, I mean dangers from the point 
of view of a rationalist—a religious rationalist—who is also a 
member of a State. I do not hold that the kind of State of 


‘which we are members is the right kind of State, nor is this the 


place to consider the right kind of States. But I do hold that 
we have to consider the position, not merely as individuals, not 
just from the anarchist point of view, but as citizens of something 
which we may visualise either as a national State, or as a rather 
arbitrary division of the great vvorld-state of mankind. As 
rational British citizens, then, let us consider what is happening 
in this country. 

One of the methods of the Catholic Church is to bring in 
converts and children at times when its rules are, apparently, 
relaxed. At these periods its members are living fairly ordinary 
lives, apparently much like those of the rest of the community. 
Then, as it were, it takes a breath and tightens up the rules, 
hauls in the children and converts, nearer, nearer to the heart 
and the power. The reason for the tightening is fundamentally 
psychological, but it may be evoked by something external—for 
instance, changes in the policy of some State with which the 
Church has particularly intimate contact. In the last two years 
or so we have watched this process of tightening up going 
on, seen the publication of encyclicals, and restatements and 
sharpenings of blurred points of view. We have probably realised 
that they have something to do with the policy of Fascist Italy. 
But, equally, we have realised that they are pointing at us as 
well, and that they are a danger to the northern countries, and 
especially to England. 

The three most relevant Encyclicals are those on Education, 
on Marriage, and on the Social Order. There is nothing very 
new in any of them, but all three represent a tightening-up of 
the Catholic rules and customs. All three stress one common 
point which is of great importance for all of us—the necessity 
for Catholics to insist on secular action being taken by their 
State so as to enforce the Church’s point of view. We have 
seen already how Catholics have to take whatever action their 
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hierarchy bids them over the question of education. Labour 
members were forced to oppose a Labour Education Bill. 
Catholics, who only a century ago were glad of any kind of 
toleration in England, now insist on the State giving them money 
for their schools, in which, naturally, the Catholic point of view 
will be put, not only over definite religious questions, but through- 
out the teaching of history, science, or whatever it may be. I 
do not assert that the Catholic Church has been any different 
from the various other Churches who have started clamouring 
about education. But as the Catholic Church is so much more 
efficient it must expect to have more attention paid to it. 

The Encyclical on Marriage is, in parts, very sound, with a 
curious likeness to the modern D. H. Lawrence interpretation of 
the closeness of the relation between men and women. In parts 
it is, to my mind, really shocking and disgusting, besides being 
based on a historical idea which does not go back for more than 
2000 years, but claims to be universal and eternal. But again, 
like its predecessor on Education, it cuts across the rights and 
laws of the State. It lays down not only what Catholics should 
do in their own communion, but what they should do in relation 
to other people. Modern States are very, very gradually coming 
to realise that intelligent opinion with regard to matters of sex 
has changed quite a lot in the last few hundred years. Timidly, 
and through the most delicate compromises and half measures, 
the laws are trailing after opinion. But the Catholic Church is 
pulling with all its weight in the other direction. The Encyclical 
on Marriage repeats over and over again the very doubtful 
statement that the foundations of the State and what it calls 
moral order are based on the family system and the variety of 
monogamic wedlock which it believes in. Interference is urged 
very gently and tactfully in the actual text of the Encyclical : 
‘Governments can assist the Church greatly .. . if in laying 
down their ordinances, they take account of what is prescribed 
by divine and ecclesiastical law, and if penalties are fixed for 
offenders.’ The sting lies in that business of penalties for 
offenders. The secular arm is invoked! We know what that 
can mean. 

In practice there is constant interference by the Church when 
any alterations are suggested in the laws connected with marriage 
or sex in any form, or when new regulations are suggested. 
Catholic opposition to birth-control teaching at centres financed 
by the Ministry of Health is an old story. So is the opposition 
to all suggested reforms of the marriage or divorce laws. Here, 
again, the opposition is not wholly Catholic. The Church of 
England feels disturbed ; the mothers’ meetings, controlled by 
country parsons and their wives, are up in arms against any 
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violation of the sanctity of the home. But the main opposition 
is Catholic and Anglo-Catholic. On the whole, the low Churches 
who tend to believe in the salvation of the individual by his own 
efforts, not through any laws, have not shown so much opposition. 

The third Encyclical, that on the Social Order, has had a 
more direct political effect. It was, probably, primarily meant 
for the Continent, but it has been applied in this country too. 
It enunciates a doctrine which the Church has generally held 
since the end of the Middle Ages and to some extent earlier, but 
which had rather lapsed in the minds of many good Catholics. 
It says in so many words that it is impossible to be at the same 
time a good Catholic and a good Socialist. Here, I think, for 
the first time, the Church disowns a great political body of 
people, many of whom do not at all want to be disowned. This 
is primarily because the Socialist conception of property and the 
Church’s conception are different. The Encyclical quotes from 
the doctors of the Church, that ‘ the right to own private property 
has been given to man by nature, or rather by the Creator Himself, 
not only in order that individuals may be able to provide for 
their own needs and those of their families, but also that by 
means of it, the goods which the Creator has destined for the 
human race may truly serve this purpose.’ Once the claims of 
private property are completely. allowed, as they are by this, the 
structure of capitalist society is allowed too. Naturally the 
Church does not approve of it as it is, but the Church’s remedies 
still leave the wage contract as the basis of society. 

Some Catholic opinion holds that private property is not a 
Divine arrangement, but a result of the Fall; but that does not 
really alter the position. There are some very sound remarks 
in the Encyclical about the passing and disorganising of various 
institutions and associations which at one time held society 
together ; how ‘ social life lost entirely its organic form; the 
State, which now was encumbered with all the burdens once 
borne by associations rendered extinct by it, was in consequence 
submerged and-overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs and duties.’ 
The Church’s remedy for this is a system of craft guilds, within 
which employers and employed should be organised. I take it 
that something of the sort is happening in Italy now, but it does 
not in practice seem likely to remedy the evils which Socialism 
seeks to remedy, nor is it, as far as one can see, at all likely to 
become a practical proposition in this country, whereas Socialism 
may be. 

Part of the Encyclical is, of course, directed specifically against 
Russia, as also was part of the Encyclical on Marriage. Russia 
must, I suppose, be the real horror for the Church. It seems 
that people in Russia manage to be really—and religiously— 
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happy in spite of having abolished God. They havea communion, 
a group, a common cause, a sense of values so great that nothing 
matters beside this common cause of theirs. It is the real thing ; 
and what a staggering blow that is for any organised religion ! 
So Communism is thoroughly cursed. But no form of Socialism 
is allowed, however much it may claim to be really Christian. 
This is an interference with the social life of the individual such 
as the Catholic Church has not attempted for some time. It has 
caused a great deal of heart-searching, and, of course, a great 
deal of quibbling. When is a Socialist not a Socialist ? Does 
the answer ‘ When he is a member of the British Labour Party ’ 
fit? Some people would say not. 

Between them, these three Encyclicals, all interfering with the 
non-religious life of individuals, are enough to make men and 
women very angry, especially citizens of a country like ours, 
where we pay great lip-service to liberty of thought and action 
and even allow it to a remarkable extent. We have lately been 
tolerant, and even friendly, to the Roman Catholic Church. But 
we are beginning to feel that the time has come to end that. 
The State has been attacked ; we look to the State to hit back. 
But let us be careful. Ifthe State hits back, rescinding toleration 
to Catholics, putting what penalties it chooses on to the practice 
and preaching of Catholicism, what happens then? What shall 
we get instead? Is there anything to be gained by substituting 
for the undoubtedly benign and paternal smiles and spectacles 
of Pius XI. the comparatively grim visage of Lord Brentford ? 
For that is the jolly alternative which is lying in wait: for us. 
It would be quite easy to be funny about ‘ Jix’ and ‘ Jixism,’ 
about the censorship and the British Sunday, about tin tabernacles 
and black gloves and the fear of hell, about the state of the parks 
and the picture galleries. But that has been done before. 
Anyone who remembers Low’s great cartoon of the ‘ Jix’ family 
will have it all. We have to discover what lies behind this 
* Jixism.’ 

The Catholic Church is both a religion and a system, so 
intertwined that they cannot be separated. But the Low Church 
is more a system than a religion. It has thrown its weight more 
and more into the moral scale—acts as opposed to grace. From 
the outside it appears to offer no religious satisfaction and 
happiness comparable with the Mass. I have had opportunities 
of watching the adherents of both Churches, in England and in 
Scotland, and the Sunday Mass-goers seemed to come back from 
their ceremonies with a manifest joy and sense of rebirth which 
was lacking in those who had partaken of the Lord’s Supper ; 
they had a communion and a common cause, however much 
these were overlaid and hidden by the Roman Catholic system. 
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I believe that to find the really religious non-Catholic Christians 
one must go either to that alarming body the Salvation Army 
(and here, I understand, the first religious raptures have been 
a good deal caught up and enchained with the system, although 
they still come out from time to time), or else to such bodies as 
the Buchmanites or other recent branches of Christianity which 
depend on the sense of communion exercised by small groups in 
a state of faith. The Quakers should, perhaps, have a special 
place. Nobody who saw the Quaker relief bodies at work on the 
first real reconstruction that happened after the war can doubt 
that the Friends, at their best, have got salvation of a kind. 
But I do think that to be one a person has to have a special kind 
of mentality which can be satisfied by work. They are not, 
except by example, a propagandist body, and there are only a 
few thousand of them in this country. 

In England neither Buchmanism and its fellow-group 
Christianities, nor the Salvation Army, nor the Friends, are the 
alternative if the State takes action against Roman Catholicism. 
The alternative is definitely the Low Church and the Non- 
conformists in one form or another. They are much the same. 
Both of them are essentially a moral system, especially concerned 
with ‘ morality’ in its English sense of sexual morality. Both 
of them have made such a close connexion between sex and the 
sense of sin that many English people can act in the most 
dishonourable way over other social relationships without having 
the sense of shame which has been automatically connected with 
the most trivial fornication. ‘ Jixism’—a convenient word to 
use for the antithesis of Popery—is essentially a compromised 
ascetic religion. It has compromised so as to admit not only 
marriage, but married priests; having done that, it has taken 
alarm and insists by rules and prohibitions that thus far you 
may go, but no farther. It does not give the real ascetic 
satisfaction (‘I am extremely uncomfortable now, but look what 
a much better time I shall have in heaven !’) because it is not 
uncomfortable enough,-.nor does it provide, as the Catholic Church 
does, the spectacle of other people—saints and martyrs and, to 
a slightly less degree, priests—being made so uncomfortable that 
even ordinary folk acquire merit through their discomfort. The 
only real spectacle of discomfort which it dwells on is the 
Crucifixion, those long-past but real enough pains of one man 
among the many whom the Romans, in accordance with their 
penal system, put to death on the cross. It is not for nothing 
that those hymns most used by Nonconformists have such an 
insistence on blood. Blood, the ancient, magic, forbidden thing, 
the joy of the ascetics! This is the evil business of vicarious 
atonement, of which I have written already. It is intimately 
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connected with the savage sacrifices of the Banu Israel, the 
Jewish tribes, whose bloody and barbarous history is daily read 
in churches, and even in homes. It has less than nothing to do 
with pure religion. Already the ‘ Jixites’ have done a good deal 
of interfering. They, too, have tampered with the State over 
the laws relating to education and to sex in any form; they, 
too, have mobilised their forces for the preservation of the English 
form of monogamy, but their chief field is more local. It is they 
who are responsible for all the fantastic rules and regulations 
about decency and order and Sabbatarianism which we are all 
liable to run into at any moment. Witness the opposition to 
the Sunday Cinema Bill. They have made the terrible Sunday 
of the Midlands; they have insisted on keeping the King’s 
Proctor, symbol of all Nosey Parkers. It is they who have 
made English lovemaking furtive and ashamed. We are all so 
soaked in Protestantism that we probably do not yet see how 
bad it is or how dangerous. 

It seems probable, both historically and psychologically, that 
religious excitement should come in waves. It has done so in 
the past, sweeping across civilisations and then dying down. . It 
comes, naturally, when people are disturbed, unhappy, in a state 
of uncertainty. At these times most of all they need a reconcilia- 
tion with life, a sense that things are not really as bad as they 
seem. They need values. In practice, at some times in history, 
social and political institutions are fairly satisfactory to most 
people; they give them their sense of value and communion. 
But sooner or later, whether through external or internal forces 
and pressures, these institutions collapse. It is at such periods 
of breakdown that the great religious movements of the past 
have happened. To take one obvious example: the Greek 
democracies, the city-states, were completely satisfactory for 
several generations—at any rate, to the men of the communities. 
They were designed for men by men. More, they were designed 
for freemen—citizens—by citizens. Nobody knows at present 
whether life in fifth-century Athens was satisfactory for women 
or slaves. But we are concerned with the citizens. The system 
satisfied them. Then it broke down, partly because of the con- 
stant warfare between one State and another, the actual destruc- 
tion of the citizens. Partly because, with the progress of thought, 
men began to ask questions and demand answers which are not 
contained within the city-state pattern ; and partly, of course, 
by the force from without—the coming of Macedonia. As the 
city-states ceased to be satisfying, so men turned more and more 
to religions—not the formal and ancient religions, bound up with 
the State and acting for the good of the mass of the citizens, 
but personal, soul-saving religions. The alternative was an 
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obviously very unsatisfactory philosophic system. There was a 
choice of these: stoicism was the simplest, though for intelligent 
people epicureanism was probably the least unsatisfying. This 
went on for some time with people getting hungrier and hungrier 
for satisfaction, and finding more and more curious and esoteric 
religions. When the wave of interest in and longing for religion 
was at its height Christianity came into the Mediterranean world : 
first for a few years in its early and completely excellent form, 
as a religion of communism, of small groups, of true equality and 
true charity—a religion of intense love, with the love-feast as its 
only technique ; then, very soon afterwards, in its later form, 
losing equality, and substituting the Mass for the love-feast—a 
religion, like so many other religions, full of hates and strains and 
unsatisfied longings, the central experience almost hidden by a 
mass of gradual accretions. 

Since then Christianity has been the formal and recognised 
religion of the Western civilisations. Within it there have been 
many waves and wavelets of religious enthusiasm. People who 
had been satisfied for a time found themselves increasingly 
unhappy and unsatisfied ; they hungered for religion and found 
what seemed to them, for the time at least, to be a satisfactory 
religion, satisfactory enough for them to cling to it in face of 
death and torture. That is the meaning of the heresies. There 
was one great wave that brought the Reformation. And after 
the wave subsided the Reformation was left—the Protestant 
Church, a black wreck above the falling tide. Another wave 
brought Quakers and Moravians. Then came a period of com- 
parative calm, the eighteenth century. Social conditions were 
rather good for a great many people—at any rate, for the people 
who could express themselves and who have left a record. Life 
seemed to be opening out. Thought had been released and had 
taken a jump; nothing seemed beyond the reach of a good 
intellect. Science got going; art was put in its place. Science 
and medicine disentangled themselves from many of the more 
obvious superstitions. - 

I am not historian enough to be able to untwist religion and 
rationalism in the past. As I see it, rationalism was sometimes 
consciously in men’s minds and sometimes not. Many of the 
Greeks were consciously rationalist and a few of the Romans. 
They kept their heads. Then it seems to have died down. 
Religion, either fairly pure or with accretions and dogmas, had 
it all its own way through dark ages and middle ages. In the 
eighteenth century rationalism was back again, but there was no 
religion for it to work with. Then, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the people who had not been able to express 
themselves up till then began to move, to speak, to show them- 
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selves and their unhappiness. And then came the French 
Revolution. Undoubtedly, for those who took part in it, the 
French Revolution was a supremely religious thing, all-satisfying, 
all-loving within its own communion, something to live or die 
for, an expression of eternal life. That is, after all, what makes 
revolutions successful. Again, I am not enough of a historian 
to be able to advance any theories as to what happened. All 
I can see is the crested wave of religious feeling overwhelming 
a whole people and reaching out from them to all the peoples of 
Europe. 

In England conditions only became intolerable for the 
oppressed and inexpressive people some years later—or at least, 
the breaking-point did not come until then. The early nine- 
teenth-century Church was incredibly unsatisfying, even to its 
practitioners ; there was practically no Protestant religion at 
all, though there were a great many rules, customs and vestiges 
of a garbled Christian tradition. The religious revival affected 
High and Low Church ; Methodism and Wesleyanism flared like 
torches in some places, supplying men and women with the bread 
of life. In other parts of England it was the Tractarians who 
provided the satisfaction; or even the Evangelicals, though 
when the Church of England went ‘ high’ and earnest it was very 
apt to tip over the edge into Roman Catholicism. Looking 
back on this period is, perhaps, less like looking back on a wave 
than on a series of tossing crests, often obscured by their own 
foam. Sometimes the movements were mainly religious in the 
most narrow sense, sometimes they were mainly political. The 
Chartists had their churches and so had other smaller political 
movements. The great ‘ Christian Socialist’ time came later. 
In Scotland, and still more in Ireland, Nationalism and the 
Church were inextricably bound together. If only the Irish 
Nationalists at the end of the eighteenth century had got their 
way we should have seen the Irish political revolution put through, 
not by Catholics, but mainly by Protestants and very vaguely 
Protestant freethinkers, and it seems likely that Ireland would 
be a better and more free country now. But that did not happen ; 
England’s stupidity and cruelty was the Catholic Church’s 
opportunity. 

' But as Victorian England became ever more prosperous and 
secure, as conditions became more and more tolerable for the 
working classes, as hours of work were shortened, trade unions 
allowed or even encouraged, housing improved out of all measure 
and children given a chance of happiness, so the intense interest 
in and passion for religion died down. Other things became 
more interesting—politics first, and, increasingly in the last 
hundred years, science. Man saw the world of knowledge 
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opening out before him; he saw himself, the thinker, as centre 
of the universe. Everything seemed possible. Progress was a 
real, visible, tangible thing for men and women, This seems to 
have been a time of rationalism without religion, and during the 
end of the nineteenth century the whole theory of irreligious 
rationalism crystallised out. Anda gloomy theory it was! It was 
a brave thing to stand alone, the captain of one’s Fate—in some 
ways a splendid thing. But it was not the supreme thing for 
humanity. Probably it was a necessary consequence of the doctrine 
of Evolution, which took man down from his place at the centre 
of the universe and made him only one cog on an endless chain. 
In taking away man’s sense of his own importance, his own value, 
it took away the possibility of the assertion of those purely human 
(or, as we are beginning to discover, anthropoid) values which 
are at the back of religion. At the same time, by separating 
man from his church and God, it made him glory in being an 
individual and unwilling to sink himself into any communion, 
however fundamentally rational. This same individualism, 
attaching itself to the feminist movement which it made possible, 
has also made it harder for women to let themselves go in any 
communal feeling, although even here there was a generation 
who were united and willing to suffer martyrdom for ‘ The Cause.’ 

It is incredibly hard to get a historian’s eye-view of the time 
immediately preceding one’s own, and the time during which 
one was a child or adolescent. Looking back on it now, the time 
before the war seems as charged with fate as a thunder cloud. 
Yet no one noticed. To the people who were literate, who were 
capable of expressing themselves, who were moulding thought 
and feeling, things were not too bad. Institutions seemed 
permanent and satisfying. Above all, science was queen, science 
was in command, everything was possible to man. Everything 
was possible, including the war. Science had come beautifully 
into her own, replacing cavalry by tanks, swords by bombs, 
spears by ‘ flammenwerfers’ and gas shells. Science, the ash- 
maid, had turned her back, and it was hollow and rotting, and 
the rationalists without religion saw it, and many of them saw 
despair. Suddenly unhappiness had become a general thing. 
The bottom had. dropped out. The trough was being prepared 
for the next wave of religious emotion. The first signs came 
during the war itself. Small, semi-religious superstitions came 
back ; the inventors and dealers in mascots made money. People 
were caught in such a giant and inhuman grip that it seemed no 
use doing anything real. Direct action was hopeless, but they 
might squeeze illogically past some crack. There was, too, a 
certain amount of real religious fervour, but not nearly as much 
as one might have expected. No doubt this lack of enthusiasm 
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can be accounted for by the action of the State Churches in various 
countries, and especially in England, where the spectacle of the 
bishops saving their faces was one of the really amusing features 
of the war. The regimental chaplain was almost always a joke, 
and stood quite apart from any hope or longing or enthusiasm. 
Things were rather different in Scotland, where ministers were 
thought ill of if they did not enlist in the ranks, but even so the 
breakdown was fairly obvious. No amount of talk about Toc H 
can lessen the fact that Church Christianity did badly out of the 
Great War. 

Then came the peace. At first it seemed as if things might 
recover of themselves. People might still be crippled and dying, 
but the boom time was a definite phase in people’s minds. Wages 
were up in England and all over Europe. Men coming back still 
thought that the promises of the politicians would be, and could 
be, honoured. Women had not lost their new-found position 
and power. Everyone was looking ahead. Science, the ash- 
maid, had turned her beautiful face on to the world again ; the 
lightnings of relativity played about her forehead, and she 
graciously gave her blessing to the B.B.C. There was, of course, 
no real security, either of the soul or of the bank account, but 
yet security seemed possible. There was America, apparently 
so solid, something to think restfully about. In a decade whose 
keyword is reconstruction people must necessarily think that 
somewhere down below they have solid rock to lay their 
foundations upon. After the Armistice year even the dear old 
British morality was coming back. Nothing was really changed. 
Those who had been worst hurt by the war stayed still in bruised 
and lonely quiet. Progress went on. 

During all that time there was no very great interest in 
religion. The militant atheism of last century had rather died 
out ; militancy in general was out of fashion. But a neat and 
rather quiet scepticism was general. These were my first years 
of really grown-up life and the making of grown-up friends. I 
remember how astonished one was if one found that any intelligent 
person at that time was anything but a freethinker. Those 
persons who happened to be Christians of one kind or another 
were slightly ashamed ; it was a shy-making avowal, among the 
young and young-middle-aged. Then came the slump, not the 
temporary slump of 1926, when the middle classes felt secure 
enough to smash the General Strike, but the slump which has 
been going on for two years or more and which does not look 
like stopping. In general people are unhappy, insecure, lonely, 
terrified of the future, in a fit state for a religious wave to come 
and overwhelm them. 

In the minds of most intelligent people, both men and women, 
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there is a constant conflict, more or less open, between intellect 
and emotion—roughly, between rationalism and religion. This 
is the conflict which is constantly coming up in D. H. Lawrence’s 
books. But is the. conflict necessary? I think not. I think 
they are no more incompatible than rationalism and religion 
really are. It is only the accretions and perversions which have 
made them seem incompatible. But all this means that the way 
is prepared for a religious revival, that people really want it. 
The thing is waiting under our noses in England. We have 
definitely to face the wave. It comes, for good or for ill. I 
believe we can make it come for good. Either it is a wave of 
the religion which has in one form or another devastated Europe 
for eighteen hundred years—Church Christianity—or else it is 
something else. If it is Church Christianity, it will appear in 
the form either of Roman Catholicism or of extreme Protestantism 
in some form. It will be either the Pope or ‘ Jix.’ Can we 
stand that ? Can we stand having our lives interfered with by 
these obviously muddled and perverted religions, or shall we try 
for something better ? 

For the alternative exists. The alternative is pure religious 
experience with rationalism, either by itself or with politics. 
When I say with politics I mean, for the moment, with Socialism. 
A priori it would seem dangerous to combine religion with any 
political aim—dangerous both for the religion and for the politics. 
Yet I believe it is possible, and, still more, I believe it is sensible, 
because there is the thing ready and waiting. It is one of the 
purest forms of religious experience which is at present offered 
us. It means, of course, that rationalism will be absolutely 
necessary. It will be of fundamental importance not to let the 
religious experience be permanently entangled with any dogma, 
political or otherwise. Socialism provides a framework, a 
technique of meeting and communion, a way of providing the 
religious experience without making people think they are making 
fools of themselves. But when Socialism is achieved and the 
face of the world is pointing to some other and further end, then 
the religious experience must not be hampered by any Socialist 
dogma, or myth, or book. Pure religion must be free to go on 
with the new framework and technique, which will be necessary 
—or probably necessary—for its satisfactory existence. 

But perhaps these are impossible dreams. Perhaps no one 
yet knows enough about the religious experience to be able to 
canalise it and make it go where they like. Yet, surely, one 
may be hopeful! The one thing which is clear is that if this 
is impossible, if the religious wave is on us and we have nothing 
of our own to put into its force and form, then we shall have 
something evil. We shall have the Pope or ‘ Jix.’ And then, 
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if that happens, rationalists will have to stand together. They 
will have to make common cause. They will have to forget all 
smaller quarrels and fight the common enemy of liberty and 
sense. And in doing that it may be that they will, out of chaos, 
find a communion of their own. 

NaomI MITCHISON. 
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